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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the current status of families 
headed by persons under age 30, and compares the economic well-being 
of the current generation of young families in 1986 with that of the 
precf^ding generation in 1973. An analysis of the widening gaps 
between young families with and without children, between young 
families headed by persons with the least and most education, and 
between younger and older families is also included. Chapter 1 
provides an overview of the problems that young families face and 
recommendations for how to improve their situations. Chapter 2 
provides a profile of young families. Chapter 3, »'The Growing 
Economic Plight of Young Families,** covers the following topics: (1) 
"Earnings of Heads of Young Families**; (2) "The Incomes of Young 
Families**; (3) •*Income Distribution among Young Families**; and (4) 
**Poverty among Young Families." Chapter 4, **Special Analyses for 
Selected Groups of Young Families," covers the following topics: (1) 
"Young Families by Race/Ethnic Group"; (2) **Family Structure: Karried 
Couples an'5 Single Parents"; (3) "Very Young Families"; and (4) 
"Young Families That Don*t Live on Their Own." Chapter 5, "Some 
Consequences of Falling Earnings and Inadequate Incomes Among Young 
Families," covers the following topics: (1) "Home Ownership and 
Rental Costs"; and (2) **Health Insurance and Health Care." Chapter 6 
provides regional data on young families* income levels. Thirty-three 
tables and 22 figures are included. Notes on the data in this rjport 
are included* (JS) 
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FOREWORD 



By Marian Wright Edelman 
President Children's Defense Fund 

A friend recently said his 20-year-()ld son had begun to doubt he would achieve the 
econonnic success of his father. "I think the American dream is starting to run in reverse " the 
son told the father 

He may be right. The economic landscape is shifting, and there are more than a few 
signs that this young man's generation could be the first to end up worse off than their 
parents. 

Americans younger than 30 are suffering a frightening cycle of plummeting earnings and 
family incomes, declining marriage rates, rising out-of-wedlock birth rat(\s, increasing num- 
bers of single-parent families, and skyrocketing poverty rates, feniilies hc^aded by persons 
ages 30 and older generally are holding their ground, while families headed by individuals 
younger than 30 are sliding backward. The question is not whether the economic glass for 
America's families is half empty or half full. Rather, older families have a glass thai is mostly 
full; the glass young families hold is mostly empty 

This report describes the current status of families headed by persons under age 30; 
compares the economic well-being of the current generation of young families in 1986 with 
that of the preceding generation in 1973; and analyzes the widening gaps between young 
families with and without ch'Idren, between young families headed by persons with the least 
and most education, and between younger anri older families. The report examines some of 
the consequences of falling earnings and incomes among young families: decreased mar- 
riage rates and rising out-of-wedlock birth rates, growing inability to afford housing and child 
caie, and declining health insurance coverage. The report also analyzes regional trends in 
the economic status of young families. 

Thi*'" report treats as "young families" all those families headed by persons under age 
30. The ''earnings" figures examined in this report are the total earnings of the heads of 
young families during the course cf the year (not including the earnings of a spouse or other 
family members). "Income," on the other hand, refers to the total of all sources of income^ for 
the family, including the earnings of all family members as well as child support [payments 
and cash transfer payments (such as disability beneHts, unemployment insurance, welfar(\ c^r 
Social Security survivor benehts) received by the family during the course of the year All 
data on earnings and income are adjusted for inflation. 



TEN KEY FINDINGS 

• One: An economic disaster has afflicted America's young families, especially 
those with children. The median income of young families with children fell by 2(i pc^rcent 
between 1973 and 1986 - a loss virtually identical to the 27 percent dro|) in |)er capita per- 
sonal income that occurred during the Depression from 1929 to 193.1 As a result, tfie |)overty 
rate for young familic^s has nearly doubled, jumping from 12 percent in 1973 to 22 [)ercent in 
1986, Three-fourths of this increase in poverty among young families occurred during the 
!980s. ^ . . 

Rising poverty rates liave affected all groups of youn,; families whether white. Black, or 

Hispanic, married couple or single parent. In fact, the greatest relative increases in [)()verty 
occurred among young while families, young married couple families, and youiig families 
headed by high school graduates. Nearly half (47 [)erc(uit) of th(^ increase in th(^ numl)er of 
young families living in poverty since 1973 is the result of rising poverty rates among voung 
white families. Tliese increases in poverty also affected young families in every region of the 
nation. 

• Two: Poverty among children in young families has skyrocketed* In 198(i, 3r) 
percent of all children hving in young families were poor, com[)are(l with 21 percent in 1973. 
Young families with children are seven times more likely to be poor than thosc^ without chil- 
dr^i, More than half of the increase in tfie number o: pc^or children in America since 1973 is 
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the result of hii^her poverty rates amontj cliildren liviii,q in younL^ families. Young families now 
contain one-third of all poor children in America. 

• Three: The growing economic plight cf young families has been caused by 
sweeping changes in the American economy that have reduced the earnings of 
young workers and undermined their ability to marry and form families. While there 
is no single explanation for the economic disaster that has afflicted young fcimilies, declining 
real wages among young worki rs has been a major cause. Among employed men who head 
young married couple families, more than 90 [)ercerit (^f the drop in their annual earnings 
between 1979 and 1986 wa.s a result of lower hourly wage rates (adjusted for inflation). X 
sharp drop in the value of the federal minimum wage, compared with inflation during the 
198()s, and the continuing shift of employment from manufacturing industries to the service 
sector both contributed to this decline in the wages paid to young workers. 

The growing economic plight of young families also reflects the increasing share of such 
families that are headed by single women, who typically have far lower earnings than heads 
of young married couple families and whose families rarely have second wage earners to help 
compensate for earnings losses. Yet this rising share of young female-headed families aiso is 
related directly to the declining earnings of young workers, because young men who earn 
enough to support a family are three to four times more likely to marry than those without 
such adequate earnings. As the earnings of young men fell sharply between 1973 and 1986, 
their marriage rates also dropped by one-third, and the proportion of births to young women 
that were out of wedlock nearly doubled, rising from 15 percent in 1973 to 28 percent in 1986, 

• Four: Young Black and Hispanic families have suffered particularly severe 
earnings and income losses. Sine, i973 the median earnings of heads of young minorit;, 
families have plummeted— by one-hal, for young Black family heads and nearly one-third for 
young Hispanic family heads. More than half of all young Black high school dropouts who 
head families reported no earnings whatsoever in 1986. Even young Black college graduates 
who head families had their median earnings decline by 31 percent during this period. As a 
result, f;8 percent of all children in young Black families, as well as 48 percent of all children 
in young Hispanic families, were poor in 1986. 

• Five: Education still pays, but a high school diploma is no longer an adequate 
defense against poverty for young families. 

While young families headed by high school graduates have fared better than those 
headed l)y dropouts, the high school diploma has not shielded them from economic losses. 
The median income of such families fell by one-sixth between 1973 and 1986, and their 
poverty rate more than doubled. More than one in every five young families headed by a high 
school graduate was poor in 1986, and increased poverty among these families accounted for 
58 percent of the total number of young families that have fallen into poverty since 1973. 

Those young families headed by persons with the least education have suffered the most 
dramatic income losses. The median income of young families headed by high school drop- 
outs fell by 35 percent between 1973 and 1986, while 'their poverty rate jumped from 29 
percent to 46 percent, in contrast, the median income of young families headed by college 
graduates increased during this period, and only 2.5 percent of such families were poor in 
1986. A child living in a young family headed by a female liigh school dropout is 14 times 
more likely to be poor than a child in a young married couple family headed by a college 
graduate. 

• Six: While young female-headed families are by far at the greatest risk of 
poverty, young married couple families also have suffered, avoiding large income 
losses only by having both parents work. The median annual earnings of female heads of 
young families are extremely low ($1,560 in 1986). and such families' median income has 
dropped by 26 percent since 1973. More than two^thirds of all young female-headed families 
with children were poor in 1986, 

In contrast, young married couple families avoided dramatic income lessees, but only by 
having two wage earners, Men in married couple families suffered a substantial median earn- 
ings loss from 1973 to 1986 (16 percent), but such families compensated for much of this 
decline t)y sending women into the work force more frequently l lowever, those young married 
couple families with children---who typically find it harder to send two adults into ttie work 
force full time- still suffered an 8 percent dro[) in their median income despite increased 
work effort. If their increased child care costs coukl be computed, it would show that their 
net income losses were g-eater, but the data do not aHow such a computation. The [)overty 
rate for ycjung marrii^d cou[)le families with children has doubled sirice 1973, leaving one in 
every eight such families poor in 1986. 

• Seven: Inequality of income has grown substantially among young families. 
The poorest fifth of all younr families which contains 30 percent of all children in young 
families— received only 4 |)ercent of the total income available to young families in 1986, ' 
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dowi. from 6 percent in 1973. During the same period, the share of the total income pie 
received by the wealthiest fifth of youni? families grew from 37 porcent to 42 percent. A child 
who lived in a young family in the poorest fifth in 1986 had an average annual per capita 
income of only $1,122, compared with $11,628 per capita for children in the highest fifth. For 
Black children in the poorest fifth, the average per capita income was only $656, and for 
Hispanic children only $822. 

• Eight: The youngest families And it Increasingly difficult to obtain an ade- 
quate income. Families headed by persons under age 25 have suffered the gseatest declines 
in earnings and incomes since 1973. The median earnings of such very young family heads 
with children plunged by 60 percent, so that by 1986 more than half (54 percent) of all 
children living in such families were poor One in every three poor children under the age of 
six lives in a family headed by a person under age 25. 

• Nine: Home ownership is now beyond the reach of most young families. In 
1973, it took slightly more than one-fifth of the median income of a young family with chil- 
dren to carry an 80 percent mortgage on a newly purchased, average-priced house. By 1986, 
this burden had more than doubled to 51 percent of medl ^n income needed to carry a new 
mortgage on such a house. As a result, home ownership among young families with children 
has fallen. For those families headed by persons under age 25, the drop was more than 25 
percent between 1973 and 1987 

• Ten: Young adults are least likely to have health insurance or access to the 
health care they need as they start their families. Young people between the ages of 18 
and 24 are the least likely of any age group to be covered by private health insurance and 
suffered the largest decline in insured status of any age group from 1974 to 1984. More than 
one in five children in young families had no health insurance in 1986. Declining incomes 
and insurance coverage take a toll. The share of young pregnant women receiving late or no 
prenatal care actually increased from 1976 to 1986. By the end of that period, the nation's 
progress in reducing infant mortality ground to a halt. 



WHAT MUST BE DONE 

Young families must be a central concern to Americans because their fate determines 
the fate of a majority of America's d ildren. Most children are born into a family at a time 
when one or both parents are young^jr than 3C. They then spend some or all of their most 
important early developmental years 'n the family while the parents are young, Whether the 
mother gets good prenatal care, wheth-^r the infant is warm and well-fed and well-housed, 
whether the toddler is immunized, and V;'hether the preschooler is in safe, quality child care 
all depend on young parents' ability to afford the basic necessities of life. Even the makeup of 
the family— whether the baby's parents are married— and the family's prospects for long-term 
stability and self-sufficiency depend frequently on the young parents' early economic status. 

A poor child is more likely than a nonpoor child to go without necessary food, shelter, 
and health care and to die in infancy Poor children are less likely than nonpoor children to 
be in good preschool programs or child care settings, and more likely to fall behind in 
school, drop out, get pregnant too soon, and be unemployed or sporadically employed. 

One out of every three children in young families now officially does not have enough to 
live on. This should shame us all, It should also scare us all. These are the children on 
whom we must rely to be the workers, leaders, parents, taxpayers, soldiers, and hope of 
America's twenty-first century We are getting them off to the worst possible start. Our chil- 
dren and our young families are this nation's growing edge. We neglect them at our peril. 



Immediate Action is Necessary 

America's young families cannot wait another year for a response to the economic di.sas- 
ter that has struck them. While the deterioration of their economic status will not be reversed 
quickly or easily two immediate steps must be taken by Congress to begin to halt the precip- 
itous declines in their incomes and to help young families with children cope with the in- 
creasing economic pressures caused by Heclining earnings: 

• Increase the federal minimum wage, which has lost one-fourth of its real value to 
inflc'..on since it was last raised in 1981. In 1986, 26 percent of all workers paid on an hourly 
basis earned less than $4.50 per hour— which was the inflation-adjusted value of the 1979 
minimum wage. Modest legislation pending in both the House and Senate would increase 
the minimum wage gradually from its current $3.35 per hour to $4.55 per hour by 1991, 
thereby recapturing most of the ground lost to inflation during ,he 1980s. 

• Enact the Act for Better Child Care Services (ABC), which would bring the fcnl- 
eral government into partnership with state and local governments and employers to ensure 
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ADULT KIDS UVING AT HOME 



The folbiving excerpts are taken from Kids As Pblitics: Issue Advisory 1988, by 
Stanley B, Greenberg, The Analysis Groufj, tnc, New Haven, Connecticut. The report 
is based in part on a series of focus groups conducted by Ttie Analysis Croup. 

Meters show a growing conctm with adult kids who stilt live at home, unable to 
find a secure economic niche and to start a home. Their presence is a visible re- 
minder that kids in this changing economy face harder times and that parents will 
ha\^ increasing difficulty succeeding as parents 

There is a new reality in the consctousness of modern American families—kidSv 
seemingly grown-up. still living with their parents as they try, haltingly to find their 
way into the labor market, marriage and a home. It is apparent now that those aging 
children at home represail a larger reality and a host of problems; the movemenl of 
jot)s to other regions^ the rise of lower-paying and dead-end service sector jobs, the 
uncertain match between education and the right }ob. inflated prices for housing, the 
apparent need for multiple incomes in a household to get ahead, not to mention the 
problems of managing a family d adults trying to live together 

The visibility of adult kids living at home compounds the problem. Those ''kWs" 
are a visible reminder both to the parents and their friends that something has not 
worked out right. On the one hand, the kids have not "succeeded'* in securing their 
economic position and future; on the other hand, the parents have not been able to 
pass on their status and accomplii^ments and have not been able to realize their 
parenthood through their chilJien's family and home. ITie adult kid at home is a 
daily reminder of that reality. 

That the problem has a strong meaning for voters is evident in these exchanges 
that occurred in the introductory discussions of many erf our groups. (A Mrchigan 
mansakl:! 

/ think every parent here u)onts their children to do tlie best they possibly can. 
But another thing is, I see friends of tnine who are older; have kids that are 
living at fiorne that are 25 and 30 years old. I've seen a lot of thai They 
can 't afford to move out. My brother Just moved out, and he's34.... 
These worries about adult kids living at home are the most visible part of a 
larger set of concerns, specifically the feeling that kids today will have a harder time 
than their parents. That helps explain why the general satisfaction with today's econ- 
omy does not seem to translate into reduced anxieties al out the economy in 
general. 

The fears were very general in our groups, almost independent of the state of 
the local economy: "It's going to be very tough on them**; . . . "I'd like to say that if I 
have a frustration and some pessimistic views, it*s regarding my kids and their fu- 
ture." One man concluded, "1 think the start-up costs are too much for most people 
to get into their dreams today'* 

This society and state, voters believe, are shifting under the: - ^eet, throwing into 
doubt the conventional assumptions about kkls and their opportunities. The labor 
mar ket now operates by rules they do not begin to understand; it offers opportunities 
that seem meager by comparison with their own lives; it requires skills and capaci- 
ties that are difficult to acquae. 

Voters live, it seems, with the specter of "McDonalds' — the fear that kids might 
end u[) in dead-end, low-paying service jobs. One can no longer presume, as many 
older workers do. that manufacturing will offer decent paying entry level jobs to peo- 
ple with rudimentary skills. A unk)n participant described the bleak prospects: 
"There are no factory level entry jobs any more. V/eVe like the dinosaurs, most of us 
here" (Another participant agreed:) "Our children aren't going to have it as good as 
we have it today I think everybody realizes that, . . 

These problems tweaking into the labor market translate directly into problems 
bn!aking out of the house. ''At our age. we coukl buy houses when we were 20 years 
c^!d;' one man recalled. . . . "They said, 'Where do y< u work.* You get a letter You can 
move in on a VA rnortgatje and put nothing down and have a house. But nowadays, 
with the property values and everything, il don't !of)k re<Jil promising as far as the 
kids owning iiouit- iiea! estate or anytliing like tliat " 
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that children in working families get safe, quality, affordable, ai^d accessible child care. As 
two incomes increasingly become a prerequisite for the econoinic survival of young families 
with children, typically very young children who need child care while their parents work, 
immediate enactment of ABC is essential. 

An Agenda for 1989 and Beyond: Eight Recommendations 

Beyond these two immediate steps, the nation must adopt a long-term investment strat- 
egy beginning in 1989 to restore a strong economic base for young families, respond to tht 
new realities of a rapidly changing labor market, and prepare today's children and youths for 
productive roles in tomorrow's economy 

The following steps would help protect the well-being of today's young families and Iheir 
children, while also encouraging the formation of new families in the years ahead: 

• Extend Medicaid coverage to reach all pregnant women and children in fami- 
lies with incomes less than twice the poverty threshold. In 1988, Congress took an 
important step to help young families without ficalth insurance by expanding Medicaid eligi- 
bility to include all pregnant women with incomes below the poverty threshold. We now must 
build on this progress by extending coverage to all pregnant women and to all ur.insured 
children under age 18 in families with incomes less than twice the poverty threshold, 

• Expand the Earned Income Tax Credit (FITC) to give more help to low-income 
working families.The EITC currently provides a much-needed offset of payroll taxes and 
income support for working families with dependent children and earnings below or slightly 
above the poverty level. By raising the credit (and the earnings levels at wtiich it applies) and 
expanding the amount of assistance given to those families with more than one child. Con- 
gress can make the KITC an even better device to alleviate the plight of working poor families, 
including many young families with children, 

• Build upon the successes of proven, cost-effective programs such as Head 
Start, Chapter 1, and the Job Corps and mount comprehensive strategies to prevent 
teen pregnancy by building strong basic skills and self-esteem in the early years 
and positive life options for all teens. We have already developed proven strategies for 
improving the basic academic skills and employment preparation of young Americans, and 
yet these critical programs reach only a fraction of all children in need of such assistance, 
We must expand Head Start so that it reaches half of all eligible children in five years, and 
build Chapter 1 so that it reaches all eligible children by 1992, Funding for the Job Corps also 
should be increased steadily in future years, both to allow the current residential program to 
serve more youths and to explore ways of adapting the Job Corps model to nonresidential 
seUings. 

• Cre ite a network of community learning centers that will strengthen the basic 
skills of children and youths in out-of-school settings. America needs a new commu- 
nity ethic regarding learning for all and not just some children, one that involves all segments 
of thexommunity in efforts lo build high academic expectations and a strong academic foun- 
dation for all young Americans, !'y fc>»rging a federal -state partnership to support the develop- 
ment of community learning centers, the creative efforts of the full range of local agencies 
and community groups involved with children and youths can be tapped to expand out-of- 
school opportunities for learning. 

• Repair the safety net for young families without adequate incomes. To protect 
children living in poor families, AFDC benefits must be increased to levels that more ade- 
quately reflect the cost of raising a family The federal government should provide that benefit 
levels, when combined with food siamps, equal at least 75 percent of the poverty level. States 
also should be required to provio(^ such benefits to two-parent families when both parents are 
unemployed. These steps should be coupled with stronger child support enforcement and 
increased investment in education and training to help AFDC families move toward self- 
sufficiency 

• Build a stronger bridge from school to work for noncollege-bound youths. Rel 

atively low-cost programs of employment preparation, job placement assistance, counseling, 
and peer support can increase the earnings of young people not going on to college, particu- 
larly high school graduates. Expanded apprenticeship and on-the-job training opportunities 
also are needed to bolster the skJIs and future productivity of young workers. These efforts 
should be promoted tlirough federal matching grants to states that replicate promising pro- 
gram models in these areas. 

• Increase targ xd federal grants to lower-income students in order to bolster 
college attendance o *d to reverse declining college enrollment among minority 
youths. In order In ensure that young people from lovv>income families can attend college, 
the federal goverrmient should fully fund the Fell grant program and rely more heavily on Pell 
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grants rather than loan programs in future years to encourage greater college attendance and 
to prevent student indebtedness from rising to [)rohibitive levels. Federal support for programs 
that provide counseling, tutoring, and other supportive services to low-income students also 
should be increased to stimulate and maintain college enrollments, 

• Reinvigorate federal efforts to assist flrst^ime home buyers aad help low-*in** 
come families cope with soaring rent burdens. The nation has vast experience with 
programs to expand home ownership—through the GI Bill and other post-World War II era 
programs— but we need to renew our commitment to such efforts as a way of helping young 
families enter the home-buying market, In addition, an expanded federal rental assistance 
initiative for low-income families and programs to stimulate the construction or renovation of 
affordable rental mousing are essential to combat the excessive rent burden that young fami- 
lies often face. 
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OVERVIEW AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



wSince 1973 an economic disaster has occurred for young American families, one so 
extensive that 35 percent of all children in young families (those headed by persons under 
the age of 30) were living in poverty by 1986. 

If 35 percent of Americans from all age groups were living in poverty 83 million of us 
would have had below-subsistence incomes in 1986, rather than the 32 million wlio actually 
did. With one-third of us in poverty our society would look radically different — in some 
respects it would look more like tlie America of the 1930s than the America of the 1980s. 
Indeed, in his inaugural address in 1936, President Roosevelt used the famous words, ''I see 
one-third of a nation ill-housed, ilNclad, ill-nourished." Today that is true for one-third of the 
nafion*s most vulnerable part— children in young families. 

The Depression analogy is apt in a second sense. FVom 1973 to 1986, young families 
with children suffered a 26 percent drop in inedian income (adjusted for inflation). This 
decrease was virtually the same as the per capita personal income loss of 27 percent (also 
adjusted for changes in living costs) that Americans suffered from 1929, the year presaging 
the Depression, to 1933, the worst year of that period. 

There are many differences between 1933 and the late 1980s— the most obvious being 
that the economy as a whole is not, thankfully in a recession, much less a depression. The 
nature of the income losses also is different. The drop in median income for young families 
from 1973 to 1986 is based on a comparison of two completely different generations of fami- 
lies headed by persons under age 30. During tlie Depression, on the other hand, these de- 
clines occurred within a shorter time period and across the entire age spectrum. 

In some ways, however, the differences between the 1930s and the 1980s make circum- 
stances worse for young families — the depression they face today is less shared and less 
visible. The society-wide Depression of the 1930s created a large community of shared mis- 
fortune, a massive social response in the form of Ihe New Deal, and a lessening of the 
stigma applied to poverty and personal economic failure. Far more targeted, today's depres^ 
sion is characterized by invisibility misunderstanding, indifference, and heightened stigmati- 
zation. By and large, Americans are unaware of what has happened to young families, except 
for having some vague sense that they are in trouble. 

Part of the difficulty in seeing the plight of young families is that it is well-hidden, sub- 
sumed in the most publicized statistical measurements— those that look at the economic 
status of all American families. For example, tlie median income for all families (regardless 
of the age of the family head) fell by less than 1 percent between 1973 and 1986, after adjust- 
ing for inflation. This general stagnation— in which American families seem to be no better 
or worse off than 15 years ago— reflects the fact that older workers and their families have by 
and large held their ground during the 1970s and early 1980s (with the obvious exception of 
older dislocated workers in some industrial regions). Young families have fared far worse, but 
they represent only about one-fifth of all American families. Changes in their economic situa- 
tion have a proportionately small impact on the overall averages. 

Looking t)eyond the general picture, it becomes clear that young families are starting out 
far behind the generation preceding them. The median income of all young families declined 
by 14 percent between 1973 and 1986. As a result, poverty rates among young families nearly 
doubled. Young families with children fared even worse: ttieir median income fell by 26 per- 
cent. Currently one-third of all poor children in America are part of young families. 

Young families themselves often are unaware of how their economic status compares 
with that of their counterparts from 15 years ago. Today's young families liave never known 
the same economic prospects or opportunities as their predecessors. As new entrants into 
the work force, many have not experienced these losses directly tlirougli an erosion of tlieir 
incomes over time. Yet young families as a group are still far behind the gem^ration preceding 
them and they know they are struggling. Ibo many young families are falling far sliort of their 
parents' expectations and their own dreams, and they are often unable to afford even tfie 
basic necessities of life. 

In general, our society has always assumed that young families will struggle to some 
degree. Most older adults can look back on leaner times— years when tfiey worked liard lo 
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establish themselves in stable, decent-paying jobs, to start a family, and perhaps to purchase 
a home of their own. 

These struggles to get started in the past usually were accompanied f)y a sense of hope 
and opportunity In their youth, Americans typically held abiding confidence that their futures 
would bring an adequate income and the security upon which strong families are built. As a 
nation, we also havc^ been confident that each future generation of young families would be 
better off than its predecessors. 

During the past 15 years, however, the struggle for many young Americans has become 
more desperate, Today's young families are bearing ttie burdens of massive economic and 
social change. The current generation of young adults is no less educated, motivated, or 
res[)onsible than their predecessors, As a group, ttiey are more likely to complete high 
school, go to college, delay ctiildbearing, and prepare for their futures ttian the generations 
tiefore them. Hut in fundaniental wavs, the rules of the game have changed. Young Americans 
now are less able to build the foundation for their own economic security form stable fami- 
lies, [)rovide adequate sui)[)ort for their cliildren, or tiave liope and conhdence in the future, 

Not every young family has lost ground. VAing families headeci by persons with a college 
education have expi^rienced considerable income gains sincc^ 1973, althougli those young 
tamilies headed t)y higfi sctiool graduates - a grouf) that used to get t)ff to a strong .start in 
th- \{)b market - were far more likely to be poor in 1986 than in 1973. Some young families 
(iL.v. were able to preserve their total family incomes in tlie lace of declining ."aniings among 
family tieads if [Uvy had a second adult who could enter the work force or work longer hours. 
Yet many young families with children hud themselves trapped- -when both parents work, 
some ot the additiofial income earned is lost to child care costs, and those young families 
with modest incomes fre(|uently must settle for very low-quality child care, especially given 
the current state of Ameru'a's chikl care system. 

As the economic pr(\ssures upon young familit^s mount, th(- mosi certain way for them to 
avoid poverty is not to tiave children. Vonng famihcvs with children ar(^ ncvirlv s(^ven tinu\s 
more likc^ly to bv poor than young cliikl'^vss families, and tfieir rncMlian iiicome is only (K) 
[xTcent of that forycnnn; families without childr n, Ttie im|)licit messafje to manyyounf; 
Americans is higlitcMiingly ckvir: r)earing and raising children is no longer com[)atible witli 
pursuit ot tli(^ American dream. No sot.iety can convey this mi^ssage for long if it ho|)es to 
survive and [;ros[)er. 

The Giowiiij^ Plight of Young Families: Summary of Major Findings 

This report examincvs thc^ most important cn'onoinic indicators {}t how youufi familic^s are 
tarii) thc^ falling earninj^s of young family h(\'uis, ttu^ resulting (k^'lines in tlic total income 
ol vonng families, th(^ increa.sinijly unc^cjiial distriliution of inconu^ among young families, and 
lh(^ rising incidcMU'e of povdty < lUong young lamili(\s and th(Mr cviklren. it dem()nslrat(\s tiiat 
IIk'sc^ basic (economic Irviuls h: w yf)ung families m vwrv \v]{\()\] ot th(^ country It 

also traces sonu* of tlu^ conse(]U(Mic(\s of thcs(^ (uonomic pvob|(Mus for young tamilies risiufj 
liouSing costs, ffdling^ hom(^ ()wnershi|) ratcvs, lack of health insurance. an(i inadiH|U()te health 
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Young families are important for many reasons. Their number is larso- -9.3 million in 
March 1987— and they contain 10.5 million children. Young families also are tfie crucible for 
America's next generation of children and youths: most children spend at least part of their 
lives in a young family. 

The following sections summarize the major findings of this renort, based on a wealth 
of data presented in Chapters 2 through 6. All data on earnings an- incomes are adjusted for 
inflation and expressed in constant 1986 dollars in order to simplify comparisons over time. 
To guide a careful review of the trends described in this report, definitions of key terms are 
contained in each chapter and a more detailed description of data sources and methodology 
is included at the end of the report. 

Earnings of Heads of Young Families. The median annual earnings of fieads of 
young families fell by 30 percent from 1973 to 1986. Heads of those young families with 
children saw their median earnings drop even more — by 39 percent. 

The primary causes of these dramatic earnings losses are lower wage levels for young 
workers and the increasing share of young families headed by single women. The decline in 
real wages is discussed below; the factors that have led to greater out-of-wedlock childbear- 
ing are examined in the following section on family formation. 



Summary of Clianges in tlie Median Annual Earnings 
of Family Heads, 1973-1986 

Change 





1973 


1^86 


1973-1986 


Family Heads— AH Ages 


$20,970 


$15,912 


-24.1% 


Family Heads Under Age 30 

Under Age 25 
Ages 25-29 


$19,243 
$14,925 
$22,203 


$13,500 
$ 8,603 
$16,000 


-29.8% 
-42.4% 
-27.9% 


Family Heads Under Age 30 
with Ciiildren 


$19,736 


$12,000 


-39.2% 


Family Heads Under Age 25 
with Children. 


$15,049 


$ 6.000 


-60.1% 


Family Heads Under 30: 
Higii School Dropout 
Higli School Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate 


$13,221 
$19,736 
$20,970 
$24,670 


$ 6,240 
$13,600 
$16,860 
$24,000 


-52.8% 
-31.1% 
-19.6% 
- 2.7% 


Family Heads Under 30: 

White, Non-Hispanic 
Black, Non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 


$20,229 
$11,965 
$13,704 


$16,000 
$ 6,000 
$ 9,600 


-20.9% 
-49.9% 
-29.9% 



Sweeping changes in the American economy since 1973 have undermined the earnings 
of the young workers, thereby jeopardizing tfie formation and stability of fomilies. Unlike 
members of earlier generations, young workers today can no longer be confident of finding 
stable jobs with decent wages simply by getting a fiigfi school diploma or by being willing to 
work hard and tolerate harsh working conditions. As employment in manufacturing industries 
has declined and job growth has shifted toward the service sectors, advanced education and 
strong basic academic skills increasingly have become prerequisites for success in tfie labor 
market. Those who la^ik these credentials— regardless of how hard they work— are more and 
more likely to be left without earnings adequate to support a family 

Recent changes in the distribution of employment have been dramatic, For example, only 
1.26 mill ion workers were employed in the automobile and basic steel industiies in H)8f), 
compared with 1.82 million in 1973. These sfiifts have had a powerful impact on young 
workers, particularly young men without a college educatkMi. While more than one-third of 
all employed male high school drfipouts and graduates between tlie ages of 20 and 24 fiad 
jobs in manufacturing industries in 1973, fewer than one-fourth of such young male workers 
held manufacturing jobs by 198fi. 

The loss of better-paying manufacturing jobs is not tlie only change that has contributed 
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to young workers' fallini^ earnings, The failure to raise the federal minimum wage U) keep 
pace with inflation since 1981 lias reduced the purchasing power of milMons of low-wage 
workers, ^"tio are disproportionately young, In 1979, among the tens of milli(.)ns of Americans 
paid on a. airly basis, 13 percent earned the minimum wage ($2,90 per hour) or less. By 
1986, 26 percent of all hourly workers earned less than $4.50 per hour, the inflation-adjusted 
value of the 1979 minimum wage. In other words, this groui) of lowest paid workers doubled, 
in part because the minimum wage was not raised to compensate for increases in the cost 
of living. The minimum wage problem is particularly acute for young workers: more than one- 
third of all hourly woikers ages 2U to 24 were paid less than $4.50 per hour in 1986. 

The growth of part-time and temporary jobs also has forced increasing numbers of 
young workers to settle for considerably lower earnings and less secure employment, typically 
without health insurance or other employer-provided benefits and with limited prospects for 
advancement or permanence. From 1979 to 1987 the proportion of workers under age 25 who 
were forced to accept part-time work even though they wanted full-time jobs doubled, reach- 
ing 9 percent in 1987 

Finally the burdens of economic change and sluggish growth in some cases have been 
focused even more explicitly on young workers: nearly one in every 10 labor contracts now 
includes a two-tier wage structure that pays the newer (and frequently younger) employees 
less than more senior workers. 

Family Formation. These shifts in the American economy have made it more difficult 
for today's young adults to meet their own basic needs and support their children. The shifts 
also have contributed greatly to falling marriage rates and the increasing prevalence of out-of- 
wedlock childbearing, exacerbating the risks of poverty among young families. 

The capacity to support a family has a powerful impact on the marriage decisions of 
young people. More than two centuries ago Benjamin Franklin wrote: "The number oi mar- 
riages ... is greater in proportion to the ease and convenience of supporting a family When 
families can be easily supported, more persons marry and earlier in life,'* 

If a young man has earnings that will support a family of three above the federally 
defined poverty line, he is three to four times more likely to marry than his peers with below- 
poverty earnings. From 1973 to 1986, the proportion of young men with below-poverty earn- 
ings increased by one-third and, as earnings dropped, marriage rates among young men also 
fell by one-third. If young men's marriage rates had stayed at 1974 levels, there would have 
been 4.4 million more married couples in 1987 Instead, the proportion of children born to 
women under age 3U who were born out of wedlock soared from 15 percent in 1973 to 28 
percent in 1986. 



Total Number of Births and Out-ot-Wedlock 
Births to Women Under Age 30, 1973 and 1986 





1973 


1986 


Total Births to Women Under Age 20 


616,929 


472,081 


Out-of-Wedlock Birth.s 


215,800 


290,135 


[Percentage of Births that Were Out of Wedlock 


35.0% 


61.5% 


)tal Births to Women Ages 20-29 


1,989,389 


2,301,638 


Oiit-of-Wedlock Births 


162,200 


481,8.50 


Percentage of Births that Were Out of WedlocA 


8.2% 


20.9% 



Economic liardsfiips cannot explain all of the recent declines in niarriaf^e rates and 
associated increas(?s in fHitH)f wedlock childbeariiiij. Social norms ar.d changing values also 
play a major rc^le. Yet one-fourth io one half of the recent declines in marriage rates can he 
explained simply by the increased proportion of young men wtio have earnings that are inad- 
equate to support a family 

While ycMing Americans are to some extent adapting their behavior to deal with their 
economic pr()t)lems -as seen in part in the decline in ttie b;rth rate i ,y teens (or^'y 2 percent 

of young families are tieaded by teens) and women in their early twenti(\s ttiey cannot adapt 

fast enough or thoroughly enougti to cope with their rapidly d(^teriorating economic pros- 
pects. Earnings have fallen so precipitously ttiat ttie effect of rinluctions in the marriage rate 
is far outstripping tlie (effect of postponement of birttis. As a result, ttie stiare of all children 
in ycMing fainilies who were being raised by a single mcMlier grew from one in hve in 1974 to 
one in three in IfJSV. 
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THE CHANCiING DEMANDS OF THE mm PUCE 

By the year 2000, more than 80 percent of all new entrants into the Anierican 
work force will be women, minorities or immigrants. The number of people working 
on assembly lines will be less thafi 5 percent of the American work force. And the 
growth of the selrvkre sector threatens to create a greater economic gap between the 
skilled and senniskiiled worker 

Ubor Secretary William Brock, In an interview with several reporters from The 
VK75 t//igA3n /bsf, talked of the changes taking place in the work place and ex- 
pressed coiicem that without changes in our educaticai and training systems the 
United States could evrfve into a bifurcated "class society" An edited transcript 
folkws, 

Qj at does the term "service economy" imply for the Amerk^an work force in 
the year 2(^00? 

Ai The $kiU basfe that weVe devetoped in the tast 200 years related to agricul- 
tural ^Us or manual skiUs. , . . (The] flklKs that are going to be required . . . basi- 
cally thinking, reasoning^, communicating skills that arc In a whole different order 
than those we have thoiight about and wonried about, certainly in the early part of 
this centurj? implJes « h*$d for much more effective educalfonal system, much more 
emphasia on flexible tra^nihg that allows peoiile to adapt to technotogles as they 

^ ihe portent <rf te is a disaster because you thai can end up with a bifur- 
cated M/prk kmt, p0ptmtt <s(vMm are employed productively in challenging, 
good jc^. And ^ jtensaln^ not just unem^c^d but they are unem- 

play^kDle/ becaust the^ vt/et«^^ n^^^^ 

the job demfthd 1* floJng tb be enorrhous. The ciemand for people with skills 
is going tc» be huge. , . M quenrtlon Is, do we have in place the systems, the 
processes, to piwilB thoi^eikW^^^^^ 

Qj At a time vrtiesi you're cutting back on all scM'ts of speriding programs, who 
willpayforlt? ' 

Aj Oh, weVe foing fopsor foir U one way or another. The questfon is, do we pay 
for It irt a fashfon thai yi#> a result that's 

BuslriKiss has So assume a major role. Now tod^y business is spending already 
over $40 bUMwi a y««r on trainirlg and retraining. A lot of that Is in rernedi itfon Put 
it is . . , designed vvlthifi a partlcul^u' plant, within a partfcular company within a 
partlcuiar hidustry} that isn't going to do it. As we begin to nin into skill shortages— 
which We will in the nejtt three, four or e years—the amount of money being 
spent by businesses is going to have to increase substantially to deveJop in house 
some of those skills. 

Q: What are the urtacceptable consequences you see if we don't do It right in 
the next 15 ysars? 

A: Something we fought a revolutfonary war to get away from, and a civil war, 
and that Is a class society; In this case not based on race but on ability to be 
productive as human being: A noncompetitive economy that is based on servk:es 
which still hjve to serve some IrKjustriat base, with a reduced industrial base, if we 
alfow that to happen. All of whfch implies a stable if not declining stanoard of 
Ih^ing 

Wamen are now 44 percent of our work force. They will by the turn of the 
century be at 47 percent, over half of those women are going to have babies 
while they are In the work force. And most of them will have, or at least a large 
number of them will have, more than one. What that says is impoHant in a couple of 
respects. One, we haven't begun to change our mentality about the nature of work to 
reflect that wo'iicn will con^vise almost half of our work force, arid the special 
needs that tJwy te'li^ to the work force 

Wre going to need those women because we're going to need their skills Tfiey 
are ah wxmnoUS econorhk: asset to the United States. But we do have to u idersiand 
that we cannot bulki our economy and destroy the familjir.in th*- prshjtjs^. And we 
;f haven't paW attention to that receittly ' 
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Family Income. When examined witfiout regard to tfio age of the family fiead, tlie me- 
dian income of tfie American family was basically tfie same in 1986 as in 1973 — a decline of 
less than 1 percent occurred. Family income fell substantially between 1979 and 1982, espe- 
cially during the deep 1981-1982 recession, but the four years that followed saw steady e':o- 
nomic growth that brought income back to 1973 levels. 

The picture is drastically different for young families, however, as one would expect 
given their huge earnings losses. Young families did attempt to compensate for tfiese earnings 
losses by sending second wage earners more frequently into the job market (wfien there was 
a second adult in the family), but tfieir total family incomes in 1986 were still far below those 
of tlieir counterparts in 1973. The median income of young families fell by 14 percent be- 
tween 1973 and 1986, Very young families (headed by persons under age 25) suffered more 
than a 26 percent decline. Almost all of these declines occurred during the 1980s. 

The cumulative income losses incurred by young families are massive. If young families' 
incomes fiad simply remained at their 1973 levels — without any of the growtfi that Americans 
have come to expect — they would have had an additional $21 billion in 1986 to help support 
themselves and their families. 

Even these dismal figures for young families as a whole gloss over the reality families 
with children have faced. Young families without children actually gained a little in median 
income (2 percent), while those with children suffered all of the loss — their median income 
fell from $23,486 i.* i973 to $17,500 in 1986, a Depression-level plunge of 26 percent. 

This plunge is not solely attributable to the increase in the number of single-parent fami- 
lies with children (even though this increase alone would have caused median Family income 
to drop becau.se of the low incomes of female-headed families compared with those of mar- 
ried couple families). The increase in single-parent families did play a major role, however, 
particularly for very young families. !t is one of the vicious cycles young families face: falling 
earnings for young men leading to declining marriage rates and an increasing likelihood that 
children will live in families headed by single mothers — families whose incomes are likely to 
be very lov/. Young women's wages are lower than those of young men, and female-headed 
families have far fewer alternatives to cope with economic adversity than do married couple 
families. They do not have a second adult who can enter the job market to help support the 
children (unless they can obtain child support from an absent fattier), and even the earnings 
of the female family head are further limited by their parental responsibilities. 

Yet many young married couples also lost substantial ground, and they face a vicious 
cycle of their own: the dramatically falling earnings ot" the principal wage-earners have forced 
more and more spouses into the work force, imposing substantial child care costs m some 
and causing others to postpone having children, While the median income of young married 
couple families fell by only 4 percent from 1973 to 1986, the decline for married couple 
families with children was twice as large— 8 percent — and would have been even larger if 
child care costs attributable to second earners' increased hours at work could be deducted 
from the families' total income. And the costs to young families — and to society as a whole — 
when married couples decide to forego childbearing entirely because of such economic 
strains are not measurable, but they are great. 

Income Distribution. At the same time that the incomes of young families tiave fallen, 
the distribution of income among young families also has grown more unequal. Just the 
increase in inccne enjoyed by the wealthiest group of young families between 1973 and 1986 
was greater than the total income received by the poorest fifth of all young families. 

Children living in young families are concentrated disproportionately within those fami- 
lies with the least income. Half of all such children live in families that receive only 15 
percent of the total income available to young families — an income distribution resembling 
that of developing nations such as Malaysia and Thailand. As a result, a child living in the 
pooiest fifth of all young families in 1986 had to survive on a per capita annual income of 
only $1,122. 

Poverty. Falling incomes and growing inequality in the distribution of income have re 
suited in a near doubling of poverty rates for young families — to 22 percent — between 1973 
and 1986. Rising poverty rates affected all groups of young families, whether white, Black, or 
Hispanic — married couple or single-parent. Poverty rates also increased among families 
headed by fiigfi school graduates as well as dropouts. In fact, tfie greatest relative increases 
in poverty rates among young familit^s occurred for whites, married couple families, and 
tfiose headed by fiigh school graduates. 

For most age groups, the chances of being poor fiave risen and fallen witti fluctuations 
in tfie economy during the 1970s and 1980s. Yet tfiis l)asic link to economic conditions has 
been severed for young famili(^s, whose poverty soared througfiout tfie 1980s and continued 
to rise even after overall economic conditions improved. The current recovery began in 1982. 
The overall poverty rate for older families (those headed by persons ages 30 to 64) started 
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Poverty Rates Among Young Families (1973 and 1986) 



1973 



198G 



All Young Families 



12.3% 



21.6% 



Families With Children 
Families Without Children 



16.1% 

4.9% 



30.1% 
4.4% 



Married Couple 
Female-Headed 



5.4% 
56.5% 



9.2% 
62.6% 



White, Non-Hispanic 
Black, Non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 



8.0% 
35.0% 
24.2% 



15.2% 
45.6% 
33.6% 



High School Dropout 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate 



28.5% 
9.3% 
6.3% 
1.7% 



46.4% 
20.5% 
9.9% 
2.5% 



dropping in 1984. It was not until 1986 that increa.ses in poverty rate.s halted for families 
headed by persons ages 25 to 29. And even in 1986 the poverty rate continued to rise for very 
young families, those headed by persons under age 25. 

IVends by Region. The crisis young families face can be seen in every region. Since 
1973, the median income of young families with children has fallen sharply in all regions, 
leaving today's young families throughout tlie nation at greater risk of poverty than their pred- 
ecessors of 15 years ago. 

IVends by Race and Ethnic Group. Rilling incomes and rising poverty rates have 
affected all groups of young families, whether white. Black, or Hispanic. Young Black families 
suffered the greatest income losses (29 percent) between 1973 and 1986, leaving more than 
half of all young Black families with children in poverty The median income of young His- 
panic families also fell considerably— by 16 percent — and two of every five young Hispanic 
families with children were poor in 1986. Young white families experienced the smallest 
declines in income (8 percent) during this period, but the poverty rate among young white 
families with children more than doubled, reaching 22 percent by 1986. 

Trends by Family Structure. While young married couple families are far more likely 
than young female-headed families to have adequate incomes, joth groups faced greater risks 
of poverty in 1986 than they did in 1973. One in every eight young married couple families 
with children was poor in 1986, and their poverty rate has doubled since 1973. During the 
same period, poverty among young female-headed families with children also increased sub- 
stantia'ly leaving more than two-thirds of such families living in poverty in 1986. 

Very Young Families. Families headed by persons under age 25 have suffered the great- 
est declines in earnings and incomes since 1973. The median earnings of very young family 
heads with children plunged by 60 percent, so that by 1986 more than half (.54 percent) of all 
children living in such families were poor This deterioration of economic conditions for very 
young families is particularly troubling because they contain many of the nation's youngest 
and most vulnerable children: one in every three poor children under the age of six lives in a 
very young family 

Housing and Health Care. Tliere has been much anecdotal as well as documentary 
evidence of the stresses on families in the 1980s. For example, groups such as the Physician 
Task Force on Hunger in America and cities responding to an annual U.S. Conference of 
Mayors survey have reported growing hunger and malnutrition end increased demand on 
emergency food providers. 1\vo-thirds of that demand, according to the surveys, is coming 
from families with children. Other studies have documented more homelessness anKjng 
young families, more latchkey children, more families living in stress, rising suicide rates 
among teens and young adults, and dramatically increased reports of child abuse and 
neglect. 

This report examines three particular consequences of the economic decline tor young 
Americans. One already has been discussed in this Overview: the huge decline in earnings 
has contributed to fewer niarrifvje'; and grovvinf* rates of out-of-w Hock births and single- 
parent families, which in t'.irn further aepre;;.« family income:, :ind push u[) |)overty rates. The 
other two consequences studied are young families' decreasing access to aftordable housing 
and health cm\ 
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Owning a home is a centorpiece of the American dream. B'lt while yo Jiig families* in- 
comes have fallen, average house prices have gone up 40 percei , more than inflation. Also, 
real interest rates have risen. These factors have combined to make it increasingly difficult for 
a young family to enter the ranks of homeowners. The prospect of home ownership— the 
traditional route to family stability long-term security, and middle class identity in the United 
States — is being closed off to millions of young Americans. 

In 1973, it took 23 percent of the median income of a young family with children to carry 
an 80 percent mortgage on a newly purchased, average priced house. By 1986, this relative 
burden had more than doubled: it took 51 percent of median income to meet such average 
carrying costs on a new house. Not surprisingly given the growing inadequacy of their in- 
comes to meet home pun.nase costs, young families are purchasing homes substantially less 
frequently than their predecessors. Home ownership among families with children headed by 
persons under age 25 fell by more than 25 percent from 1973 to 1987 Many young families 
are forced to enter an increasingly expensive rental market, live with their parents, or— for the 
most desperate—shuttle between welfare hotels, shelters, automobiles, and the streets. 

Young families also havc^ found it Increasingly difficult to gain access to health care as 
their earnings and incomes have declined and the availability of employer-provided health 
insurance has diminished. Young adults (ages 18 to 24) are the least likely of any age group 
to be covered by private health insurance, and the proportion without such coverage has 
grown substantially since 1974. More than one in five children in young families had no 
health insurance in 1986. 

The lack of health insurance for many young families has contributed to the deterioration 
of their health status in several important respects. The percentage of pregnant women under 
age 30 receiving only late or no prenatal care rose considerably from 1976 to 1986. In con- 
trast, the percentage of pregnant women over age 30 who received late or no prenatal caie 
declined. 

Recommendations for Restoration of a Fair Chance for America's Young Families 

The growing economic plight of young families is the product of sweeping ciianges in 
the American economy and changes in the composition of the American family Many of 
these trends will not be reversed quickly or easily Our nation is confronted by an economy 
that too frequently generates jobs with Ws\ges and benefits that are inadequate to support the 
formation and maintenance of families. At the same time, too many children and youths are 
increasingly ill-equipped to fill jobs that demand a stronger foundation of basic academic and 
vocational skills. 

America must respond to these new realities because young families are ou future. As 
providers and care givers for the majority of our youngest and most vulnerable children, 
young families will shape the future of the next generation of Americans. Their strengths and 
weaknesses also will determine in large part the durability of our social fabric for decades 
into the future. 

While society will continue to expect most young people to struggle and sacrifice as they 
marry and start families, the current combination of greater hours of work, falling wages, 
rising poverty and lack of health insurance and affordable housing represents a range of 
hurdles for young families that goes beyond any reasonable challenge. It is an invitation to 
despair. The implicit pact our society has had in the past with its youngest families— that 
personal sacrifice and hard work will be rewarded— is eroding. Increasing numbers of young 
Americans are stymied even before marriage, and the labors of many young parents (particu- 
larly those with limited formal education) yield fewer economic returns. 

We already are paying some of the costs generated by the growing economic plight of 
young families. For example, one in every eight young families, and more than fialf of all 
young female-headed familie*:, received welfare benefits in 1986. Federal and state govern- 
ments also spend much greater amounts to remediate the education, nutrition, health, and 
other problems associated with poverty If our nation continues to neglect the needs of young 
families , these costs will continue to rise. 

Kconomic growth alone cannot solve the problems of young families. Altfiough the major 
findings in this report are based on an examination of trends between 1973 and 1986 (more 
recent data on the earnings, family incomes, and poverty rates of young families are not yet 
available), it is unlikely that the economic [)ligfit of America's young td. iilies has changed 
appreciably as the modest economic expansion has continued into 1988. The median income 
for all families grew by only I percent between 1986 and 1987 and preliminary 19 17 poverty 
data sugg-st that the uneven recovery still has not reached the nation's poor families. Indeed, 
the overall poverty rate for Americans did not decline at all in 1987 despite the substantial 
drop in unemployment rates during that year. 
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economy would lift many of them out of poverty By 1986, tiowever, two-thirds of all poor 
children in young families were living in female-headed families. Economic growth barely 
trickles down to them: the median annual earnings for all young female family heads were 
less than $2,000 in 1986. 

Even within young married couple families, the earnings of young men without a college 
education have fallen so dramatically since 1973 that an additional period of modest eco- 
nomic growth by itself will do little to reverse their decline. At best, they will recapture a 
small fraction of the ground they have lost. Continued economic growth is clearly necessary 
but not sufficient to boost the incomes of young families in the 1990s and beyond. 

Many of the steps necessary to rescue America's young families can be taken quickly — 
now and during 1989. Others will require a long-term investment strategy throughout the 
1990s, one that will yield lasting dividends for future generations of young families and for our 
nation in the twenty-first century Specifically we must: 

• Restore a strong economic base for young families by raising the federal minimum 
wage, expanding the Earned Income Tax Credit, investing in productivity improvements for 
young workers, and continuing to pursue full employment conditions; 

• Respond more effectively to the new realities of a rapidly changing labor market by 
enacting the Act for Better Child Care Services, extending basic health insurance coverage to 
all lower-income families, strengthening child support enforcement and safety net programs 
for poor families, and launching home ownership and rental assistance programs for young 
families; and 

• Prepare today's children and youths more adequately for productive roles in tomor- 
row's economy by expanding the successful Head Start, Chapter 1, and Job Corps programs, 
increasing investments to help noncollege-bound youths enter the job market, and bolstering 
college enrollments among poor and minority youths. 

Restoring the Economic Base for Young Workers 

Many young workers are surrounded by economic obstacles. Young workers, who are 
disproportionately concentrated in lower-wage jobs, have borne the brunt of the severe ero- 
sion of the real value of the minimum wage during the 1980s. Usually unprotected by senior- 
ity and increasingly unrepresented by a union, young workers with the least education and 
training in particular have seen their earnings further undermined. The labor environment for 
them is market with high unemployment, two-tier wage contracts, and more contingent or 
temporary employment that typically offers neither job security nor basic employee benefits. 

To help protect the well-being of today's young families and their children and encourage 
the formation of new families in the years ahead, we need to take the following steps: 

First, the nation needs to revive its commitment to a ''family wage" by restoring the 
federal miiiimum wage to its inflation-adjusted 1981 level. Proposals pending in Congress (as 
of September 1988) would move in this direction, raising the minimum wage to $4,55 per 
hour in incremental steps by 1991. This modest legislation would recapture most of the 
ground lost to inflation since 1981, although it would still leave a full-time minimum wage 
worker with annual earnings below the poverty level for a family of three. 

Over the longer term, we must break the alternating cycles of activity ani neglect by 
Congress and the Executive Branch. Such vacillation virtually guarantees that pay adjust- 
ments for minimum wage workers will lag behind increases in the cost of living. Provisions 
for annual review and adjus ^nt of the federal minimum wage to keep pace with average 
pay levels (accompanied by appropriate mechanisms for congressional oversight) are long 
overdue. 

Second, a more adequate minimum wage will need to be reinforced by efforts to supple- 
ment the incomes of those parents whose wages are still too low Even vv^ith a more adequate 
wage floor, some parents still will be unable to earn enough in low-wage, part-time, or part- 
year jobs to support their families adequately 

The Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) currently provides much-needed income support 
for working families with dependent children and earnings below or slightly above the pov- 
erty level. As rising payroll taxes (primarily Social Security) have reduced the disposable 
incomes of working parents, the EITC has helped offset this tax burden for poor families with 
children and supplemented their meager earnings. 

The EITC has proven quite effective in fielping low-income families with children, 
wfiether young or old. However, the EITC currently varies only with the level of earnings and 
does not increase with family size. By raising the credit (and the maximum earnings levels at 
which it applies) and expanding such assistance to tliose fcimilies with more children. Con- 
gress could make the EITC an even better device to alleviate the plight of working poor fami- 
lies, including many young families, with children. 
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Third, the productivity of young workers must also be increased to enhance their ability 
tc earn higher real wages and to contain inflationary [)ressures. The wage trends are a re- 
minder that we need to invest in the human capital of young workers at the same time that 
we help other young adults secure employment. Boosting the literacy of young workers, an 
effort begun in the omnibus trade legislation recently enacted by Congress, should improve 
their ability to benefit from further training and increase their productivity An expansion of 
apprenticeship training and structured on-the-job training opportunities for young adults also 
can contribute to the development of a more highly skilled and productive labor force. Most 
inriportantly, however, the productivity of our next generation of workers will be bolstered by 
early investments in education and training for today's children and youths as outlined later 
in this Overview 

Finally continued pursuit of full employment conditions is essential to enhance the like- 
lihood of full-time and year-round employment for young adults, especially those without a 
college education. The high unemployment rates by historical standards that prevailed 
throughout the first half of the 1980s sharply increased joblessness among young workers and 
reduced their hours of work. Young men with the least education have suffered the greatest 
losses in annual earnings as a result of these trends. Sustained efforts to combat future 
increases in unemployment would strengthen the labor force attachment of young adults and 
expand both full-time and year-round job opportunities for them. 

As a means of both increasing the earnings of young workers in areas of high unemi)loy- 
ment and bolstering their incentives to participate in education and training activities, the 
federal government should develop and support carefully targeted community service projects 
that provide paid work for unemployed young adults. Such projects can meet the training and 
employment needs of young American while also carrying out essential repairs and improve- 
ments in low-income neighborhoods. Many state and local communities already have 
mounted such initiatives on a limited scale, but federal support for these programs is neces- 
sary to increase the extremely low earnings of .some groups of young workers. 

A combination of full-employment conditions in our labor markets, an increased real 
minimum wage, and expanded tax benefits for lower-income families would reduce substan- 
tially the number of young working poor families. At the same time, these steps will help 
ensure that a nation that values work and takes pride in the work ethic also begins to help 
assure that families can escape the ranks of the poor through year-round employment. 



Responding to the New Realities of the Labor Market 

A stronger wage base, expanded employment opportunities for young workers, and sup- 
port through the tax system for families with low incomes are prerequisites for the formation 
and preservation of young families. Beyond these first steps, however, we must respond to the 
new realities of today's labor market that frequently demands greater work effort from young 
families, yet provides fewer economic benefits in return. 

The new realities of the labor market are all around us: young families increasingly need 
two wage earners to support children; our society increasingly demands that single parents 
work; and new job growth is disproportionately concentrated in part-time or temporary jobs 
or service sectors of the economy that rarely provide substantial employee benefits. For all 
these reason5>, greatly expanded efforts are necessary to meet the child care and health care 
needs of members of young families. Indeed, the massive income losses described in this 
report are understated, since they do not include the additional losses as a result of growing 
out-of-pocket expenditures for child care by young families and the effective income loss 
caused by declining health insurance coverage. 

Today 9.5 million preschool children have mothers in the work force. By 1995, two-thirds 
of preschool children and four-fifths of school-age children will have mothers in the labor 
force. 

The nation's child care system is ill-prepared to respond to these trends. Many young 
working parents cannot afford child care, the cost of which averages $3,000 or more a year 
per child. Care for infants is even more expensive. Parents too often must leave young chil- 
dren home alone or in inadequate and often unsafe child care settings. For many young 
families, the child care system is unaffordable or inaccessible. It is a system in crisis. 

Immediate enactment of the Act for Better Child Care Services (the ABC bill)-- FiR. 
3660/S. 1885— would begin to respond to this crisis. Passage of ABC would restore tfie fed- 
eral government as an energetic leader and a partner with state and local governments and 
employers in the effort to assure that children in working families get safe, quality affordable, 
and accessible care. 

The need for an expanded federal role is clear. Child care rarely is offered as an em[)loy- 
ment benefit— only about 3,000 out of 6 million employers provide any child care assistance, 
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and even that assistance is more likely to be a referral proiJram or seminars on available* 
community resources than provision of or payment for child care. And although some states 
and localities have made valiant effort *o meet the risini^ demand for child care help, most 
have not, and many lack the neces* . ^sources. 

The second nev^ reality of the labor market that demands a response to help young 
families is the decline of employer-based health insurance coverage. Young adults and chil- 
dren, especially those dependent on young v^orkers, are the most likely groups in American 
society to lack any health insurance coverage from a public or private source. Employment 
does not guarantee health insurance coverage for young workers and their dependents, par- 
ticularly when the workers are part-time or part-year workers, or employees in retail trade and 
many other service industries. 

To remedy these problems that adversely affect the health of both today's young workers 
and the work force of the future, Congress and the states must reform both the public and 
private health insurance systems so that all children and parents are insured - nd have ac- 
cess to basic health care, regardless of the industry in which the parents work, the size of 
their firm, or the number of hours they work per week. Having a parent who can obtain 
continuous, full-time employment in an established firm with a well-developed fringe benefit 
package should not be a prerequisite for a child to get the medical, dental, hospital, and 
other health care he or she needs. At a minimum, Congress must extend Medicaid to all 
pregnant women and children under age 18 with family incomes less than 200 percent of the 
federal poverty level. 

Third, we must repair the safety net to protect young families. Falling welfare benefits 
(the median state AFDC benefit, adjusted for inflation, fell by one-third from 1970 to 1987), 
exacerbated by large social program budget cuts of the early 1980s that v^ere in many v^ays 
targeted on young families, have had a devastating effect. Young female-headed families in 
particular have suffered large losses in family income during this period. 

Much more energetic child support efforts are a first step to raise the incomes of such 
families. It is important to reinforce the responsibility of young parents as the primary source 
of support for their children. But, as this report has shown, the fathers of the children in 
young families, whether or not married to the mothers, have suffered huge losses in earnings. 
Although they should be subject to child support obligations, many are increasingly unable to 
pay amounts adequate to support their children. A variety of other steps also are needed to 
provide an adequate foundation of income support for young families that are unable to meet 
their basic needs through child support and earnings alone. 

AFDC benefits must be raided to levels more nearly adequate to meet the costs of raising 
a family The federal government should provide the stimulus for such efforts by mandating 
that states over time provide AFDC payments that, when combined with food stamps, lift 
families to at least 75 percent of the poverty level. In addition, to encourage the formation and 
maintenance of two-parent families, states should be required to provide AFDC to families 
with unemployed parent.;. Moreover, arbitrary restrictions on eligibility for two-parent families 
under the AFDC-Unemployed Parent program — which now deny benefits to needy families if 
the principal wage earner has not been employed for at least six out of the previous 13 
quarters (a requirement that is particularly difficult for young parents to fulfill) — should be 
removed. 

Meeting the housing crisis for young families is a necessary fourth step. A wide range of 
actions is necessa>*y including steps to reduce real mortgage interest rates, help for first-time 
buyers seeking access to the home-buying market, and rental assistance for young families 
that cannot cope with soaring rental costs. Our society has vast experience with programs to 
expand home ownership — it is precisely what the nation did for young families after World 
War II through the Gl Bill and other programs. What is needed now is a renewed commit- 
ment and a recognition of the importance of home ownership, along with a range of forms of 
assistance that will combat falling home ownership rates. In addition, we must reduce soar- 
ing rem burdens and growing homelessness by assuring thai young families have adequate 
incomes, replenishing the supply of affordable ental housing, and targeting increased rental 
assistance to families that cannot meet rising rental costs. 




Preparing Today's Children and Youths to Build Tomorrow's Families 

The aging of America's population forces us to rely more heavily upon each child and 
youth to become a productive worker. There will be fewer young adults entering the work 
force in the next decade, and more of them will be women or from minority groups. To 
promote the nation's continued growth and pros[)erity our society will need all of our young 
|)e()[)le to be healthy, educated, and productive, including those from groups that in the past 
have been disproportionately poor, undereducated, and untrained. 
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This would be true even if the nature of the ecoiioniy were not chaiiMifiq, but the eni|)Ioy- 
nient shifts and related increase in educational requirements for family-sustaining jobs mag- 
nify the need to prepare all our children. The sharply dt^clinirig earnings and incomes and 
rising poverty rates among young families headed by high school dro|)outs and graduates are 
simply the most graphic demonstration of tfie growing importance of educaiion and training 
to prepare young workers for the labor market. 

If America is to avoid the continuing deterioration of economic prospects for young fami- 
lies, we must begin now to invest in the basic academic and vocational skills of the next 
generation. In some cases, these investments will yield immediate returns in greater earnings 
for young workers who are just entering the job market. Other investments will require more 
patience but will generate long-term savings well into the twenty-first century This section 
decribes just a few of the initiatives necessary if the country is to meet its obligation and 
need to train and educate children and youths. 

We can begin by reinvigorating the federal role of assuring that poor and minority ch\l 
dren get equal access to a high quality education and a foundation of strong basic academic 
skills. Many of the most effective federal investments are in the basic skills of young Ameri- 
cans, but they are tragically underfunded. The successes of Head Start and the Chapter I 
federal compensatory education program are well documented, yet Head Start reaches fewer 
tlian one in five and Chapter 1 only one in two of the children in need of such assistance. As 
recommended by prominent business groups, educators, and a brrjad range of study com- 
missions that have examined the educational problems of disadvantaged children and 
youths, a major new commitment to substantially increased federal support for these pro- 
gram is long overdue. We need to expand Head Start over f^ve years so that it serves half of 
all eligible children and build Chapter I so that it reaches all eligible children by 1992. 

We ^Iso need to forge a federal-state partnership to support the development of commu- 
nity learning centers, helping local agencies and community groups strengthen their efforts to 
improve the basic skills of young Americans. A com.bination of federal grants to encourage 
the establishment of such learning centers and state-administered loan funds to help commu- 
nity groups purchase cost-effective educational materials would expand key out-of-school 
learnin<^ opportunities for youths. 

A strong foundation of basic academic skills will go a long way toward preparing young 
workers for the labor market. But the massive earnings losses for noncollege-bound youths 
show that we have to do more to help them make the transition directly from hool to work. 
Other Western democracies have long recognized the need for a system of vocational training 
and job placement that assists young people as they enter the job market. Yet in the words of 
the William T Grant Foundation Commission on Work, Family and Citizenship, young Ameri- 
cans who do not go on to college are the "forgotten half,*' largely ignored by government and 
community efforts in the belief that they will make it on their own. 

Relatively low-cost models for school-to-work transition efforts, such as Jobs for Ameri- 
ca's Graduates, have proven effective in raising employment rates and subsequent earnings 
among high school graduates. These programs provide employment preparation, job place- 
ment assistance, counseling, and peer support. Over the long term, such projects also have 
the potential to increase high school completion rates by bolstering young people's confi- 
dence that a diploma will lead to a stable job at a dvceni wage. These existing efforts must 
be strengthened and greatly expan(ied through the use of matching federal funds that will 
allow states to replicate such programs for high school juniors and seniors in many low- 
income communities. 

Young people who drop out of fiigh school often need more intensive assistance to gain 
a foothold in the job market. The federal Job Corps program has built an impressive track 
record of .success in working with more disadvantaged teenagers and young adults, but 
serves only 'i percent of all unemployed teens, .lob Corps (imding should be inc^-eased stead- 
ily in future years, both to allow the current residential program to serve tens of thousands 
more youths and to explore ways of adapting the Job Corps model to nonresidential settings. 

In addition, we must identify new approaches for [)roviding more advanced vocational 
skills training to disadvantaged youths. Many job training programs currently funded through 
the federal Job Training Partnership Act (JTf^A) do not serve those youths who face more 
severe barriers to employment, oft( :) turning such young [)eople away because they fail to 
meet the JTPA programs' entry-level reading requirements. JTPA's current structure and rules 
encourage such shortsighted behavior by placing excessive emphasis on immediate job 
placement and success rates. T: overcome tfiese problems, the federal government should 
strengthen its enforcement of existing JTPA [)rovisions that require states to target federal 
resources on those young people most in need of assistance, and provide additional funds to 
states that mount compri^herisive effoi^s to serve this group. 

Finally a college education continues to be one of the best protections against declining 
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incomes for young families. Only college graduates escaped major earnings losses during the 
1973-1986 period. Ironically at the same time that a college education has seemed so impor- 
tant, enrollment rates among minority youths have fallen. In 1977, half of all 16- to 24-year-old 
recent high school graduates — whether white, Black, or Hispanic-~-were enrolled in college. 
By 1986 the white rate had risen to 56 percent, while the Black rate fell to 37 percent, and the 
Hispanic rate dropped to 44 percent. 

The faikire of student aid programs to keep pace with tuition costs, as well as the in- 
creasing proportion of aid provided through loans rather than }^ ants, are at least partially 
responsible for this reversal of gains made during the 1960s and 1970s to equalize access to 
a college education. In order to ensure that young people from low-income families can 
attend college, the federal government should fully fund the Pell grant program and rely more 
heavily on Pell grants rather than loan programs in future years to encourage more enroll- 
ment by low-income students and to prevent student indebtedness from rising to prohibitive 
levels. AFDC and Social Security benefits for students in their late teens and early twenties — 
eliminated in 1981 in a shortsighted effort to achieve budget savings — also should be re- 
stored. Finally federal support for pioorams that provide counseling, tutoring, and other sup- 
pc' tive services to low-income students should be increased to stimulate and maintain col- 
lege enrollments. 



The recommendations outlined previously provide a framework upon which to build a 
renewed opportunity for all of America's young families. Their well-being is the source of our 
nation's long-term strength and security The foi)r ing chapters in this report show the ways 
in which we as a nation currently are tailing meet this goal. 
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Finding 

TTie health and well-being of America's children depend greatly upon the strength of 
the nation's young families. 
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"\bung families" are defined in this report as all those headed by persons under the age 
of 30. These families do not necessarily contain children, although most do. Any two or more 
related individuals living in the same household (including, for example, married couples 
without children) are counted as a young family if the heal of the household is under age 30. 



Young lamilies Shape the Future of America's Next Generation 
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If youru; tamilias siiff(^r, etiildr(Mi suffer and llu^ nation suffers The hituivs ol Ihese chil 
(Ireii th(^ lusKl M/Mic^ration of Anunieaiis ,ire shapful and iMolded m lao^e pai! I)\ the 
streiujtti and eeoiiomic well -bcMii!; ot the yoiinji famihes in which the\' jjrow up. 

In Smw Ways, Younji liuuilies Have Not Chanj^iMl: 
Tlmr Si/e and Numbc rs Have Held Constant in Recent Years 

'\ \w. luimlii^r of yoiiiif< fainilk;> in Ainerka has declined only slij^htly hSih r 1971. 
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• In March 1987, 9.3 million families were hoadod by persons uncior the aj^e of 30, conv 
pared with 10.0 million in March 1974. Kouj^hly one in every seven American families in 1987 
was a young family 

• Because of this gradual drop in the number of young f'Miiilies, the total number of 
children living in young families also decreased by 7 percent between March 1974 and March 
1987 

The proportion of young families that have children remained virtually un- 
changed during this period. 

• 'I\vo-thirds of all young families have children. In contrast, only slightly more than half 
of families headed by persons ages 30 to 64 contain children, 

The average number of children in young families (1.13 in March 1987) also has 
not changed significantly in recent years. 

• The average number of children per family has fallen substantially for more disadvan- 
taged groups of young families, however, including those headed by Blacks (down 8 percent), 
Hispanics (down 2 percent), women (down 14 percent), and high school dropouts (down 7 
percent). 



Average Number of Children in Young Families by Education of Family Head 

(March 1974 and March 1987) 




All High High School Some College 

School Graduate College Gramiate 

Dropout 
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Percentages of Young Families with One or More Cliildren 
(Marcli 1974 and March 1987) 

1974 1987 

One or More Children 65.8% ()7.0% 

No Children 34.2% 33.0% 



• Family .size remain.s strongly related to the educational attainment of the family head. 
\bung families headed by high school dropouts have nearly three times as many children on 
average as tho.se headed by college graduates, in part because many such graduates post- 
pone tiaving children until they are in their thirties. 

In Other Important Ways, Young Families Are Changing Dramatically: 
More Young Families Are Black or Hispanic, and an Increasing 
Proportion of Young Families Are Headed by Women 

A growing share of all young families is minority, with the number of young 
Hispanic families increasing at the fastest pace. 

• Of all families headed by persons under age 30 in 1987, 72 percent u'ere white, com- 
pared with 81 percent in 1974. 

• The .share of all young families that are Hispanic has nearly doubled, climbing from 6 
percent in 1974 to 11 percent in 1987 

Fewer young families are now headed by married couples, while increasing 
numbers are headed by single, never married women. 

• The proportion of all young families lieaded by a married c()U|)le has fallen steadily, 
from 90 percent in 1908 to 85 percent in 1974 and 72 |)ercent in March 1987 AlnKxst all of the 
others are female-headed families— the majority of which are headed t)y never-married 
women as opposed to divorced or separated women. 

• The share of young i.'inale family heads (under age 30) who have never married more 
than doubled between 1974 and 1987 and has nearly tripled since 1968. 

Children in young families increasingly are concentrated in minority and fe- 
male-headed families, which traditionally have experienced the greatest economic 
problems. 

• One in every three children living in young families in 1987 was Black or His[)anic, 
compared with one in lour in 1!)74. 

• Nearly one-third of all children living in young families in 1987 resided in a female- 
headed family, up from one-tilth in 1974. 
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Blarttal Status of Women Who Head \bung Families 

(March 1974 and March 1987) 

Mi 1987 




18.1% 



Distribution of Cliildren in \bung Families by Family lype 
(March 1974 and March 1987) 



Male Head 
0.6% 



Female Head 
20.9% 




mz 



Male Head 
2.4% 



Female Head 
31.5% 





Manied Couple 
78.5% 




Married Couple 
66.1% 




Despite Falling Teen Birth Rates, tlie Proportion of Births to 
Young Women That Are Out of Wedloclt Has Increased Because 
Marrlai(e Rates Among Young Americans Have Fallen Rapidly 

Contrary to what many believe, the growth in tlie number and proportion of 
single-parent households is not the result of more teenagers or women in their early 
twenties having babies. Teen birth rates have fallen f'jr more than a decade, and 
only half as many families were headed by teenagers in 1987 as in 1974. 

• Birtli rates to wonieii atjes 15 to 17 fell by 17 percent l)ctween 1974 and 19H5 (tlie most 
recent year for which these data are available); for women ai^es 18 and 1!J, birth rates 
dropped by 9 percent. 

• Otic in eight yoiini; families was headed by an individual under atje 2'i in March 1974; 
by 1987 only one in 12 young lamilies was headed by such a young parent, 

• Only 2 p{!rcent of all young families were headed by teenagers in March 1987 
While birth rates among young adults have fallen, their marriage rates have 

declined even more rapidly. Since 1970, fewer young men and women are marrying 
in their twenties. 
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• Between 1970 and 1987, the propor- 
tion of youns men ages 20 to 24 who had 
married fell by one-half (from 45 percent to 
22 percent), while for youns men ages 25 to 
29 this marriage rate dropped by more than 
one-fourth (from 80 percent to 58 percent). 

• Similar declines in marriage rates 
have occurred among young women: the pro- 
portion of women ages 20 to 24 who had 
married fell by more ttian one-tfiird (from 64 
percent to 39 percent), and among women 
ages 25 to 29 the marriage rate dropped by 
one-fifth (from 89 percent to 71 percent), 

• Marriage rates declined among all ra- 
cial and ethnic groups between 1970 and 
1986, although they fell most sharply— by 
considerably more than half— among young 
Black men and women. Only one of every 
eight Black men ages 20 to 24 and one of 
every four Black women in this age group 
had ever been married in 1986. 

Part of the reason why fewer young 
men are marrying in their twenties is 
because their earnings are increasingly 
inadequate to support a family. Young 
men with annual earning? greater than 
the three-person poverty line are far 
more likely to marry in their twenties 
than those without such adequate 
earnings* 

• The proportion of young men be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 29 who earned 
enough to support a family of three dropped 
from 71 percent in 1973 to 60 percent in 
1986. 

• The proportion of young men with 
above-poverty earnings dropped more 
sharply among those groups that have suf- 
fered the greatest earnings decline since 
1973— from 83 percent to 68 percent for 
young male high school graduates, from 68 
percent to 44 percent for young male drop- 
outs, and from 62 percent to 41 percent for 
young Black men. 

• Young men with earnings adequate to 
support at least a small family are thrc^^ to 
four times more likely to marry in their twen- 
ties, in 1986, marriage rates ranged between 
11 percent and 20 percent for young men 
ages 20 to 29 with earnings below the three- 
person poverty level, but jiim[jed to between 
33 percent and 65 percent for young men 
with above-poverty earnings. 

• Many other social and economic fac- 
tors also have influenced the marriage |)at- 
terns of young Americans, but the earnings 
tosses of young men have |)layed an impor- 
tant role. Among those grou[)s of young men 
who have suffered ttie greatest earnings 
losses, between one-f(Mjrth and oiie-tialf of ihv d(H'lines in ttieir marriage ratc\s can bv ex- 
plained by the dwindling proportions of such young men wtio earn enough to suimori a 
family 

• The relatioiislii|) l)etween young nien's earnings and marriage rates also h(^lps to vx 
plain some of the racial differences in marriage |.)atterus. For example, itie lower earnings of 
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Marriage Rates of Young Men Ages 
20-29 by Annual Earnings 

(March 1987) 



i Poverty Threshold 
I for Family of Three 



70% 



60% 



50% 



40% 



30% 



20% 



10% 




$10,000 



$20,000 $30,000 
1986 Earnings 
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young Black men accounted for roughly half of the disparity between their marriage rates and 
those of young white men in March 1987 

As a result of falling marriage rates among young Americans, an increasing 
proportion of all births to young women are out of wedlock. 

• In 1973, only 15 percent of all births to women under age 30 and 19 percent of births 
to women under age 25 were out of wedlock. 

• By 1986, the share of all births that were out of wedlock nearly doubled, climbing to 
28 percent for women under age 30, and 38 percent for women under age 25. Nearly 80 
percent of the 772,000 out-of-wedlock births to women under age 30 in 1986 were to women 
under age 25. 
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THE GROWING 
ECONOMIC PUGHT 
OF YOUNG FAMIUES 



EARNINGS OF HEADS OF 
YOUNG FAMILIES 



Finding 

The earnings of heads of young families have fallen sharply since 1973, undermining the 
capacity of young adults to form families and provide and care for their children, 

• R)r heads of youi% Wles, median annual earnings declined by 30 percent between 
1973 iud im. ht those with children, the tbs^m fell 39 percent 




dramatlcaiki 




more educated grew 
declines (including more 
women are the principal causes of 



in 1986 

i emplojTOent (wr the course d 
head of a yoin^ Ifiit^^ By Mnltkm half of ail yming family heads earn more than the 
median, whHeSafea^ 

Tlie *1«iiify head'* (or '^honsehdder'' as classified by the Census Bui^au) is usually the 
husband In a married couple (ain% While there are a small mimber of $ingle*parent 
families f)e«l^ most singie*parent families are headed by women. The earnings of 
other famlhr niembers (spouses or other relatives) are not included in the median earnings 
of the family head but are counted as part of total family income discussed in the following 
section of this report 



Earnings for Young Family Heads Have Fallen Dramatically 

Yoniiq w(-^;ers have bornv tlie brunt of th(> nation's ocononiic tumioil ^uwv l!)7:i. Tlu' 
llnit(Hl States «.. s suffered enerjjv |)riee aiui supply erises, s[nirts of ra[)id inflation, tlie most 
sevene reeession sinee the Great Dc^pression. and profound ehanp,e.s in ttie industrial and 
oceupational distrit)ut!()n of jobs and the strnetnre of th(^ (M'ononiv. While older workers siit 
fered modest losses of (vu'uini^s as tlK^ attemptcul t() weather tfiese storms, vouufj workers 
have ineurrc^d hiifU' k)sses. 

Kven the lenj.^th\' hut modest (^conomie reeov(n v siiuH' \\)H2 has not reached down to 
nviny youn}.!(^r workers. As a ri\snll, ttu^ Wci.f;es and annual (vu'niuf^'- of Amerie<!ns startinii out 
in the job markd hav(^ plnmnuied far bek)w thos(> (Mijo\ed t)v youiiJ^ workcMs la wars ajjo. 
YoniiP, piH)ple are now k\ss abk* to lay the kMindatioii k)r their own (M'onoinie seenritv, k)riii 
stal)le families, and provide a(kM|iiate sn[)port k)r Afuerk'a's (iiildrcni. 

Aitiiough median earnings Ouljiisted for inf! tioii) for older and nun c estab 
ILshed worker who head families fe!l svih ;tantiaUy from VM'A io IfJHf;, Ik ads of 
young families fared far worse: they suffered a 30 percent drop in their median 
earnin}{s. 

I'arniiiiJs k)sses have been most se\(M-e iV. |)(M(aiit) .imon^! f<iinii\' heads uiukw 



but niedian earrinfjs Unw fallen b\' more than one fourth eviMi ainoiu! those aijfvs 

ERIC 



to 2'). 
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• More than half of the decline in median earnings for young family heads has occurred 
since 1979. 

Young Family Heads with Ctiildren Have Incurred ttie Largest Earnings Losses 

Among all heads of young families, those with children have fared much worse 
than those without children. 

• The median earnings of young family heads with children dropped by 39 percent 
between 1973 and 1986, compared with 14 percent for heads of childless families. 

• As recently as 1973, heads of young families with children had higher earnings than 
those without children. By 1986, the median income of heads of young families with children 
Vv^cis substantially below that for heads of young childless families. 

• Parents under age 25 faced even bleaker prospects, experiencing a 60 percent decline 
in median earnings. The sharp rise in the number of families headed by single parents in this 
age group contributed to the severity of these earnings losses. 



Median Annual Earnings of Family Heads* by Age of Head (1973 and 1986) 

(in 1986 dollars) 





1973 


1985 


% Change 
1973-1986 


All Family Heads Under Age 30 


$19,243 


$13,500 


-29.8% 


Family Heads Under Age 30 With Ctiildren 


$19,736 


$12,000 


-39.2% 


Family Heads Under Age 25 Witli Children 


$15,049 


$ 6,000 


-60.1% 


All Family Heads Ages 30-64 


$24,670 


$21,000 


-14.9% 



•Median annua! earnings data (as well as family Income data in Ihc following section) are based on survey responses by the family 
heads, who usually report their earnings or incomes in "round" numbers. However, when data for years prior to 1986 are adjusted for 
inflation, they are multiplied by a conversion factor to reflect increases in the cost of living through 1986 and thereby lose their 
"roundness." Earlier data may look different, but they are drawn from the same source. 




The Earnings of Young Family Heads with the 
Least Education Also Have Plummeted 

Earnings for young family heads are strongly related to their level of educa- 
tional attainment. Those with the least education have experienced the most dra* 
matic earnings losses— more than 50 percent. While Americans with more education 
have always had higher earnings than their peers, the data for earnings by education show 
that this gap has grown markedly since 1973 among young lamily heads, I! is now far less 
likely tH^t high school dropouts, or even high school graduates in many casts, will be able 
to earn enough to support their families. 

• The median earnings of high school dropouts under age 30 who head young families 
fell by more than one-half (53 percent) from 1973 to 1986. For those dropouts under age 25, 
median earnings fell by more than 70 percent, from $11,842 to $3,456. 

• Even those young family heads with a high school diploma (but without further edu- 
cation) have suffered a decline in median earnings of nearly a third. 

• Only those family heads under age 30 with a college degree were shielded from sub- 
stantial earnings losses between 1973 and 1986. By 1986 the median earnings of these gradu- 
ates ($24,000) were four times greater than those of young family heads who were high 
school dropouts ($6,240), whereas in 1973 they were less than double. 

Even among young married couple familiest those family heads with only a high 
school diploma or less experienced sharp earnings losses. 

• Median earnings for heads of young married couple families without a high school 
diploma fell by 32 percent, from $17,239 in 1973 to $11,770 in 1986. 

• High school graduates heading such families experienced a 22 percent drop in me- 
dian earnings. 

The increasing importance of education is reflected in the median earnings of 
heads of young families of all races. 

• The median earnings of high school dropouts who were young family heads plunged 
sharply between 1973 and 1986 regardless of race: by 48 percent for whites, 41 percent for 
Hispanics, and 100 percent for Blacks (more than half of all young Black family heads with- 
out a high school diploma had no earnings in 1986, and as a result their median annual 
earnings were $0). 

• Young high school graduates who head families experienced similar declines in earn- 
ings during this period: 27 percent for whites and Hispanics, and 62 percent for Blacks. 

• While median earnings for young white college graduates who head families fell only 
slightly and those for young Hispanic college graduates even increased, young Black college 
graduates suffered earnings losses of 31 percent, 

Lower Average Wages, Rather than Fewer Weeks or Hours of Work, Are the 
Principal Cause of Falling Median Earnings for Most Young Family Heads 

The large earnings losses suffered by young family heads reflect both demographic and 
economic changes. A shift in the composition of young families—with an increasing shart^ of 
young families headed by single parents or minorities— has created a larger pool of family 
heads with traditionally lower earnings. That is the demographic change. But the economic 
change also has been dramatic. Among only those young people who head married couple 
families, median earnings still dropped by 16 percent between 1973 and 1986. Similarly the 
earnings of heads of young feinale-headed families, considered separately fell by 28 percent 
during this period. 

The economic changes confronting young workers have come from many directions. 
Higher-paying manufacturing jobs, in previous decades a primary route to the middle class 
for many young workers not going on to college, are no longer a major source of employment 
for those entering the job market with only a high school education. Job opportunities for 
young workers have shifted to the service sector, typically providing not only lower wages to 
those with less education, but also less full-time and year-round employment, few if any 
emplover^provided benefits, and limited prospects for advancement. More formal education 
and strong basic academic skills have increasingly become a prerequisite for attaining ade- 
quate earnings and the ability to support a family in the service economy 

At the same time that these industrial shifts have occurred, the wage base for younger 
workers also has eroded. As recently as 1979, full-time, year-round work at ttie minimum 
wage yielded earnings adequate to lift a family of three out of poverty. But the minimum wage 
has not been increased since January 1981. By 1987, as a result of inflation, such full-time, 
year-round minimum wage jobs provided annual earnings of less than 75 percent of tfie 
poverty threshold for a small family This erosion of the wage floor has accelerated the .sharp 
decline in the median earnings of young workers. 
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Median Earnings of \bung Men (Ages 20-29) 
by Marital Status and Educational Attainment 

(1986) 
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Median Earnings of \bung Men (Ages 20-29) 
by Marital Status and Race 

(1986) 



Married with spouse present 
$18,000 



$17,000 



$8,000 
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While it is impossible to measure 
the separate impact earh of these eco- 
nomic changes has had on the earnings 
of young family heads, the evidence 
strongly suggests that lower average 
wage levels (rather than increased un- 
employment or more part-time work) 
have been the primary cause of dra- 
matic earnings losses for many young 
families. 

• Among employed men who head 
young married couple families, more than 90 
percent of the drop in annual earnings be- 
tween 1979 and 1986 was a result of lower 
hourly wage rates. These declines in hourly 
wages for young employed men were concen- 
trated almost entirely among high school 
dropouts and graduates not going on to col- 
lege. The rest of the overall drop in annual 
earnings for employed young men in married 
couple families was a result of slight de- 
creases in total weeks of employment during 
the year and the number of hours worked 
each week. (Data are not available to distin- 
guish among these contributing factors for 
earnings losses prior to 1979.) 

• The proportion of very young hourly 
workers (ages 20 to 24) paid less than the 
amount necessary to support a family of 
three even if employed full-time throughout 
the year has nearly tripled, jumping from 14 
percent in 1979 to [il percent in 1986. 

• Full-time workers ages 16 to 24 also 
are losing ground compared with their older 
counterparts, aiiother reflection of their fall- 
ing average wages. The median weekly earn- 
ings of such young men woi'king full time 
dro[)ped from 67 percent of older full-time 
workers' eariiiiigs in 1973 to 53 percent in 
1986, while young women in this age group 
experienced a similar decline from 85 per- 
cent to 71 percent of older women's earnings. 

Increases in the proportion of 
young adults who are jobless or working 
part time because full-time work is not 
available havt; added to the earnings 
losses of young family heads. 

• Of all young men ages 20 to 29 (excluding full-time students) 8 percent had no earn- 
ings during the entire year in 1986, an increase of one-third since 1973. Among male high 
school dro[)OUts \n this age group, the [)roportion re[)orting no earnings more than doubled, 
jum[)itig frotn 6 percent in 1973 to 14 percent in 1986. 

• Workers under age 25 are twice as likely as older W()rl<ers to be employed part time 
involuntarily because they cantiot hnd full time jobs. The |)r()portion of such very young 
workers forced to work part time — 9 percent in 1987 — has doubled since 1979. 
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The Growing Percentage of Young Families Headed by Women Also H-^s Been a 
Primary tose of the Reduced Median Earnings of Young Family Heads 

vShifts m the composition of young families, including the rising pro[)ortion of young 
lamilies headed by single wotnen, have added to the declines in the inc^dian earnings of 
young latnily he^ads. The declitiitig earnitigs of young tnen alone would liave pushed the 
median earnings of laniily heads far [)ek)W their 197.3 levels. At the same time, liowever more 
of th(' tiatk)n's young faniihes 23 percent in March 1987 c()rn|)are(l with only 13 percent in 
March 1974 -now are [leaded t)y women, many of whom have severely limited earnings po- 
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tential. This demographic shift — with fewer family heads fror '^>*ried couple families and 
more from female-headed families — has caused the median earnings of all young family 
heads to fall much more dramatically than they otherwise would have. 

Because median earnings of female heads of young families are extremely low 
($1,560 in 1986) » the increase in female-headed families has added to the size of the 
median earnings losses experienced by young family heads between 1973 and 1986. 

• The median earnings for heads of young married couple families ($17,550 in 1986) are 
11 times greater than those of heads of young female-headed families. 

• While extraordinarily low at all points in time, the median earnings of young female 
family heads did rise dramatically — in percentage if not in dollar terms— during the 1970s 
(by 62 percent from $2,171 in 1973 to $3,522 in 1979), but have deteriorated sharply since. 

Young Men With the Lowest Earnings Are Typically Not Part of Young Families 

The growth in young female-headed families also means that a larger percentage of 
young men live alone and are not part of a young family Some of these young men have 
delayed marriage to finish their education or explore promising careers. More typically how- 
ever, this growing pool of never-married men includes those with the least education and the 
low^est earnings, who have neither the capacity nor the opportunity to form stable, two-parent 
families. 

Regardless of race or educational attainment, the median earnings of never- 
married men between the ages of 20 and 29 are far lower than those of their mar- 
ried counterparts. 

• The median earnings of young never-married men in 1986 were less than half those of 
young married men who weje living with their spouses. 

• The earnings v^p between never-married and married men was particularly large for 
young Black men and Mgh school dropouts of all races. 
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THE INCOMES 01 YOUNG FA91ILIES 




In General, the Incomes of America s Families Have Stagnated 

The nuMliaii iiicoiiu^ for Anu'ricvui f<uuilic\s in alt f;r()U[)s v/as virtually iil(Milii <jl ifi 
VJi'A and H)8G. Faniilv iwnnuv did fall sii[)s(antiallv during the \m m2 rrcr.ssioii. Bv m{\ 
linwvww tour years ohn()ik\st cnH)U()iiiic orowlh had broufjlit [Uv inrdiafi iucoine tor all faini 
lies bark to a lew! just 0.7 \)v\vn\[ below its 197:^ peak. This staf.?fiati()i] of faiuilv ineoiiK^s is 
in itsoll a shar[) (ieparturc^ frofn [Uv i)rosi)(nitv of tlu^ postwar era. Mfulian larnilv ini'onu^ 
(lout)le{l betwven U)47 arid 1!)73 as a result of lairlv (^outinuoiis (>cononiie ^.jrowth tollo. iuj! 
World War II, r(vi(iiiujj its p(>ak in l!)7:i af $2!J.(;(V! "(in (k)llais) Tti(» lack of eoni[)aral)le 
r(*a| [.{rowtli in nic^dian fanulv inconuvs siuee 1!)7:^ has iner(vis(^(l (be si>ns(^ of eeofionno strain 
anion;; /\ni(niea.n lauiiluvs, ineludinj; vww tlios( vvlio nianrHJ(Ml (o avoul sii^fiiheant lueonie 
loss(\s hut ha.ve not se(Mi tlie i;ains thaf prcMcdini^ p,(Mienitions did. 

Ye! [rore lia.s (Tafif,;(Hl than jus! this jo.ss of }\m\\'\U in fniniK- nicomes, l-ainili(^s haw 
nnder;j()ue a transk)rfu;.lion of work [)att(i n.s lahiil\- lif(\ and (4iild r(>arinf; slr;-fe;|i(>s i[i or(ki' 
to k(*en tbfMr cu ononiie h(\'uls i\\)()\v water. Th(\s(> (4ian.j;es ar(^ a duvet r(-uil( ol liie .sharp 
drop in median earfiuiiis lor faiuilv h(Mds o[ ril! a?;(\s 'M percnni from 1!)7:^ !o VM\. I'aeed 
wilh (his loss, families haw had to s(mi(I a s(H*ofi(l cidult into tht. work torec* in ord(»r to kvv\) 
[aiiiMv ineoiiie frofu ta.llin;! eoinni(iisnralel\; 

Wink Older 5'amilier (Jcneraliy Succeeded in l^-erservin:]' Vwlr hiromes, 
\imu\\ immlks Have Sutfered SuhsiauHai Income lon^et^ 
I'.ven (111' .stfa(r<\v how(»\vr, did not work for ni.au vouni^ t.undies. In some eas< s. \()iifH> 
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men's earnings fell so sharply that married couple families were unable to compensate for 
these losses despite additional work effort by young women. In others, the precipitous de- 
cline of young men's earnings prevented two-parent families from forming in th(? first place, 
so that growing numbers of young families now depend on the very low earnings of young 
female family heads. 

As a result, the median income of young families has declined sharply in both absolute 
and relative terms. Today's young families are substantially worse off than their counterparts 
of just over a decade ago. They have been the primary victims of changes in the American 
economy, falling further behind older and more established families despite increased work 
effort in many cases. 

The median income of families headed by persons under age 30 fell from 
$24,798 (in 1986 dollars) in 1973 to $21,455 in 1986. Virtually all of this 14 percent 
decline has occurred since 1979. 

• Only one-sixth of this drop in young families' incomes occurred during the 1970s: 
their median income slipped by 2 percent between 1973 an J 1979. Most of the income losses 
for young families have occurred during the 1980s, as their median income fell by more than 
11 percent from 1979 to 1986. 



Median lamily Incomes, 1973-1986 
(in 1986 Dollars) 





1973 


1979 


1986 


Change 
1973-1986 


Ctiange 
1979-1986 


All Families 


$29,604 


$29,678 


$29,401 


-0.7% 


-0.9% 


Families with Head 
Under Age 30 


24,798 


24,236 


21,455 


-13.5% 


- 11.5% 


Families with Head 
Under Age 25 


20,229 


20,137 


14,900 


-26.3% 


-26.0% 


Families with Head 
Ages 25-29 


28.074 


27,277 


25,000 


-10.9% 


-8.3% 


Families with Head 
Ages 30-64 


34,291 


34,422 


33,907 


-1.1% 


-1.5% 


Families with Head 
Ages 65 and Over 


15,826 


16,999 


19,922 


+ 25.9% 


+ 17.2% 



Income Losses for Young Families With Children Flave Been Particularly Large 

Among all American families with children, median income dropped by 6 percent be- 
tween 1973 and 1986, while median income for families without children rose by 9 percent. 
This pattern of deteriorating economic status for families with children has been most pro* 
nounced among young families, exacerbating the plight of children in young families. 

Young families without children enjoyed a slight increase in median family in- 
come (2 percent) between 1973 and 1986, while the income of young families with 
children plunged by more than one-fourth (26 percent), from $23,486 to $17,500. 
Two-thirds of this drop has occurred since 1979. 

• The median income for young families with children was equal to only 60 percent of 
that for young childless families in 1986. This gap has tripled since 1973. 

• Older families with children also experienced a significant drop in median income (6 
percent), although the disparity when compared with older childless families was not as 
great as among young families. 



Only Young Families Headed by Persons With a College Education 
Avoided These Income Losses 

For all races, losses in median incomes for young families since 1973 have 
been greatest among those with the least education. 

• Families headed by high school dro|.)()Uts under age 30 have suffered a 31) percent 
decline in median income between 1973 and 1986, and families headed by high school grad- 
uates not going on to college lost 16 percent. 
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Change in Median Family Income Between 1973 and 19S6 
by Age of Family Head and Presence of Cliildren 




4 



• Only those young families headed by college graduates had a higher median income 
in 1986 than in 197; (an increase of 12 percent). 

• Young families headed by college graduates now have a median income ($38,000 in 
1986) far greater than that of young families headed by high school dropouts ($11,000) or 
graduates not going on to college ($20,860). 

The Earnings of Heads of Young Families Provide a 
Dwindling Share of Total Family Income 

The earnings of family heads always have provided the foundation for young families' 
incomes. Yet this foundation is now crumbling, and young families have been forced to turn 
elsewhere for a growing .share of their incomes. As recently as 1973, the earnings of fijmily 
heads provided nearly four-fifths of young families' Micomes, with only 22 percent coming 
from other sources. By 1986, more than one-third (37 percent) of young families' total income 
came from .sources other than the earnings of the family head. 

Young married couple families have tried to compensate for the declining earn- 
ings of young rnen by relying increasingly upon the earnings of young women. 

• The great majority of young married couple families now send both adults into the 
work force: the average number of earners in such families rose from 1.67 in 1973 to 1.79 in 
1!)86. As a result, the .share of total family income generated through the earnings of the 
family head nkmc fell from 77 percent to 67 percent during this period. 

• Despite a greater relative contribution from the earnings (jf young women, tfie m- 
comes of young marncti couple families drofiped by 4 percent. It is i!Ven more diftieiilt for 
young married couple families with children to kee|) two wage earners in the labor force, and 
for this reason they have suffered greater los.ses: their inc(;tnes fell by 8 percent between 1973 
and 1986. 

• Among married couple families headed t^y young men with the kvisl cdiicfition. young 
women also were unable to offset tlie earnings ' sses of their spouses. The median income" 
of young familk's headed by male high school dro|)outs fell by 25 [K-rccnt, whik" that of 
young families headed by high school graduates not going on lo college declined by 8 
()ercent. 

Because young female-headed families rarely have second wage earners to help 
compensate for the falling earnings of family heads, their incomes fell far more 
sharply— by 26 percent between 1973 and 1986. These losses have been exacerbated 
by the erosion of welfare benefits and other "safety net" programs for poor families 
since the early 19708. 

• The falling i-arnings of young female family heads, which were e.xtretm'ly low even in 
1973, contributed to the income k)S,ses their famiHes suffered during this |)erk)d. The earn 
ings of family heads [)rovided only oni'-k)iirth of the total incomes of voung temale-headed 
families in 198(). 

• Rather than cu.slik)ning these income losses, |Hil)lic assistanci' k)r poor tamilics has 
In-en reduced, |)U.sliing the incomes of young teniale headed tamilies evi'ii k)wer. The failure 
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Change in Median Income of Young Families Between 1973 and 1986 
by Educational Attainment Family Head, White, Blacli, and Hispanic 



High Scnoot 
Dropout 



High School 
Graduate 



College 
Graduate 




of states to raise welfare benefit levels to keep |)aee vvitti iiitlatioii has played a major role in 
this (leeline: t[ie niediaii state AFIX^ benefit for a fainily of four, adjusted for inflation, fell by 
more than one-t[iird between July i;)7() and Julv i;)87. 

• Ironically federal bud.qet ruts in welfare programs durini^ ttie i;)8()s also liav(^ been 
foeused disproportionately on youuf^ adults (for exani[)k\ iUv elimination of Social Security 
survivor benefits for collei^e students and cuts in AK1)(^ and Medicaid for [)retinafit women 
and for 18- to 20-vear-olds). 



ERJC 
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I1VC0ME DISTRIBUTION AMONG 
YOUNG FAMILIES 



Growing inequality in the clistribfutkxi d ioccm mn long young families since 1973 has 
compounded the problems caused tlieir failing incomes and increased poverty among 
children in young JMnlltes. 




young famllfes receives, 



The Poorest Young Families Have Received a Declining Share of 
Ibtal Income Since 1973, Wliile iae Wealthiest Young Families Have 
Gained an Even Greater Slice of the Income IMe 

As (li.si'ii.ss(Ml in tlir prt^^oiis set'fion, t!ie nuMlian iiicoiiu^ of youiu; faniilifvs toll sul)slan- 
lialK' (l)V M |)(n'(nMil) l)(1\v(nMi t!)7!^ niul t!)8(). [iowcver, (h(\s(^ incoiiK^ l()ss(\s ha\(^ nol Imumi 
sliaK^fi (Hjiiallv l)V all voiinq (amili(\s. .Sonn^ v'oiinp, taiiiili(vs includiiMJ niaiiv oi \\\nsv withoiil 
(iiiklrtMi anti lUosv [nvuloci hy married (^oupk^s or pt^rsons willi a colk^ijt^ (Hliicalion have 
iiiana!;(Ml (o krt^p iiiroino lossc^s small or rwn lo in( r(Vis(^ (luMr iiuMiiaii mcomo diiriiu; 
I his p(^ ii 1(1. At saiiK^ lim(\ iiicomr k)ss(^s amonp, yon in; familicvs widi (ddk'KMi and lhos(^ 
h(\'id('(i l)V pt^rsons without i\ (*()lk\P,(^ (Miiication hav(> bvi'w tar jjrc^cUcr than tnc^ drop in nKMliai^. 
iiK'omc for yoniij; families as a whokv 

Tlu\s(^ diviMijcMit trends hav(^ niad(^ the poorrvsf ;;ronps of vonriji faMiili(\s (^en poord 
\Aiiil(^ addiiui to the total ineoiiu\s ot (he wealthiest groups of vonni; fa iiili(\s. I*\eii our soei 
(Mv's stertM )tv'p(\s of \'oiin!.| ^vorktMS now letk^ t th(^ widdiin;^ d" parilifvs Indw^M] tiie poo) and 
dio allkuMit. I'bi examph\ oui im.i^jt^ ol th(^ [yi^i^'al \'onn<; mdnsfrial worker str'i<j|din<; to 
aehi(^V( a middle (dass ineonu^ dniiiii! tn(^ ID.'iOs and i!)()()s s( (mms lo ' ave \\W('\\ wwv lo Iwo 
drama.ti^ alK' ditf(M(Mil sler('otv[)(\s in tlu^ l^MOs. a hinhlv paid \()nnf; p^ u-ssional w illi rUi 
M I' A. 1)11 Wall Str(v^t on Ww on(> hand, and a low ch^k a. \V. Hoiiald'.s on thr 

olluM'. While siKii st(Me()f\'p(^s liardiv eaplnre llu^ Inll eomplcxiK- ol the storv lor voiimi work 
ers and fheir lamili(^s th(\\' do caphue the (^sseiiee ol l()(ki\''s diwrpjnii eeonoiiiio InrtniKvs 
and pi()*;p(uis loi voiin^; AMiiMi( ,ins. 

This _(;ro\Mnf; in(Hjiialii\; ot iin^omes eom|)()iin(is tlu^ piolihMns of Ihc po(in^:.t and 
MiliuMahle lamili(^s, iiirliidin?; niriiiv" \'onn(; families widi rhildicn Not onlv aie IIk \- 'nsimi 
jMoiiiid ( onipaicfl \'> I'li oldei iainili(\'., hiif (he\' ak.o riie !(^c(M\ini; <\ siihdici |- ^ifion ol fhe 
dim)nishin>; (Monomic pi(^ awnlahk* to vonn.^i l.nniiu^s 

IW riiiklroi's l)('l(Mis(^ I'liiul / , 



The share of the income of all yorng families received by the poorest young 
families fell by more than one-third between 1973 and 1986. Just the increase in 
income enjoyed by the wealthiest fifth of all young families during this period was 
greater than the total income available to the poorest fifth in 1986. 

• The bottom fifth of young families received only 3.9 percent of the total income avail- 
able to all young families in 1986, compared with 6.1 percent in 1973. 

• The lowest two fifths (40 percent) of young families received 14.8 percent of total 
income in 1986, down from 19.6 percent in 1973. 

• In contrast, the share of total income received by the top fifth of young families rose 
from 36.7 percent to 41.8 percent during the same period. 

These changes in income distribution — involving a shift of only a few percentage 
points — may appear small. In fact, they are huge. The aggregate loss incurred by the bottom 
fifth of young families from this change in income distribution alone was $5 billion, wh''e the 
total income gain for the top fifth was more than $11 billion. These large shifts in the disiiibu- 
lion of income occurred among white. Black, and Hispanic young families, and for married 
couples as well as female-headed families. 



Children are concentrated disproportionately in young families with the least 
income, jeopardizing their health, well-being, and long4erm development. 

• The median income of young families with children was equal to only 60 percent of 
that for young childless families in 1986. 

• Thirty percent of all children living in young families, and more than half (54 percent) 
of all Black children in young families, are concentrated in the poorest fifth of all young 
families. This bottom fifth had only 3.9 percent of the total income available to young 
families. 

• Hnlf of all children in young families live in families that receive only one-seventh of 
the total income available to young families. This income distribution for children in young 
families is almost identical to that in developing nations like Malaysia and Thailand, ^/here 
one-half o^ all children are in families receiving only 15 percent of total income. 

Even among those young families with children, the differences in the amount 
of income such families have to support their children are i^xtremely large. 

• Young families with children who were in the top fifth of the income distribution in 
1986 had a per capita income to support their children that was more than 10 times that of 
young families with children in the bottom fifth. 

• A child living in a young family in the poorest fifth had to survive on an average per 
capita income of only $1,122 in 1986. For a Black child in the bottom fifth, this per capita 
income equaled only $656, and for a Hispanic child only $822. 

• In contrast, a child in the wealthiest fifth of the income distribution for young families 
enjoyed a per capita income of $11,628 in 1986. 

Because children are increasingly likely to live in the poorest families, and 
because young families as a group have suffered large income losses, children who 
live in young families are at far greater risic of being poor. 



The Growing Inequality of Incomes Among Young Families 
Has Further Undermined Their Ability To Support Children 



Distribution of Children and Tbtal Income Ar^ng 
\bung Families by Income Group (1986) 



41.8% 

— :a 




Lowest 
Fifth 



2ncl Lowest 
Fifth 



Middle 
Fifth 



2nd Highest 
Fifth 
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• Children living in young families were more than twice as likely to be poor as chil- 
dren in older families in 1986. 

• While fewer than one in every five children live in young families, one in three poor 
children reside in such families. 



Distribution of All Children and Poor Children by Age of Family Head 

(March 1987) 

All Poor 

Families Headed by Persons Under Age 30 1 8.2% 32.7% 

Families Headed by Persons Ages 30 and Over 8 1 .8% 67.3% 



• Poor children in their early developmental years are disproportionately concentrated in 
the youngest and most vulnerable families. In 1986, nearly one-third of all poor children 
under age six lived in very young families headed by persons under age 25, 
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POVERTY AMONG YOUM FAIMULIES 



FiwUng 

Poverty rates among young families have incrLV;.ed sharply since 197 ,, threatening the 
safety and hindering the (tevelopment of America's children. 

Key F«et» 

• Young families contained one-third of all poor children in .\merica in 1986. 

• Nearfy one-thkd of all poor children uncter age sue live in very young families he<ded 
by persons under age 25. 

• Poverty rates for young families nearly doubled between 1973 and 1986, jumping 
fran 12 percent to 22 percent. For youi^ families with children, the poverty rate was 30 
percoit in 1986. 

• More than one-third (35 percent) of sUl children living iu young families— and more 
tlian half of ail children In very young families ! jaded by persons un^r age 25— were poor 
in 1986. 

« Half (51 percent) of the increase in the number of poor childrv^n in Anerica since 
1973 is the result of falling Incomes and rising poverty rates among young families. 

'Poor families" refers to those with annual incomes tesi; than the federal government 
determines is ne<'essary to meet a family's basic subsistence; needs. The federally 
established poverty threshold varies according to family size: and is adjusted each year to 
keep pace with increases in the cost of living. In 1986, the poverty threshold was $8,737 ior 
a family of three and $11,203 for a family d four. 



Poverty Among Young Families Has Increased Sharply 

As a result ot the sharp (Iccliiics id ttic mconic ot vouin^ tamilii's, mor" and more \ uiiis) 
pati'iiis and IIumt ctiildriMi arc liviii!) in pcv'cri)'. 

DiiriiH,! ttio l!)8()s, poverly rates tor all aiie Groups (except the (>ldi'rl\ ) haw been suhstaii 
tiallv liiijtKYthaii thosi^ that prc^aiii'd m tlu' 197()s. I'or most asji' i;r()ii|)s, ho\v(>\'er, the 
chanci'S ol iieinji poor h.ive risen and tallen with tluetnations in the ei'ononiN; The po\-ert\- 
rale lor ill taniilk's jiiinped bv one ttiird hi'tween 107^! and l!)(S:,'l rism.!; troni !).:! ptnveiil lo 
\?..2 percent and has fallen s' lwlv ai'.ain in receiil \ears (.dthoui'.h it remains well al)o\'e its 
1!)V!) level). Hut the usual rules of economic c\( les have hroki'u down lor voui idult--. wilh 
lievaslalin!' comscHiuiMU'cs for vounj! families anc theii childri'n. 

Poverty among young farnilies has iunfeasod (iraniatirally dvit inj* the 1980.S, 
oftt'i; risinj^ eveu wlien o^ti all oiioniir ronditiosif-i wtno iinipsovin!;. 

• Tlu" p()Vi'rt\' rate for unww, families jump"il from 12 percent m li)7,') to [)ercenl in 
l<)8(i. 

• !5v l!)S(i. iieatlv one oni o( three families liea(t('d 1)\ p 'rsons under ajic :'.) w,c. pout 
The i)overtv rate for these \ci \' \()iini; lamilies h,is more ihaii douhk d siik e WYi'A and h,ul ik it 
Ix'fjuii to decliiu' e\eii after toiii \( ars oi r( co\-i'r\ lr(jiii the \W?. recession. 

• At the same time, the deplfi ot p( \ . rt\- anuiu'i ''ouii!', faiuilics al.so ha:, incii',i\ mI 
Nearly half l4,') peiceiil) of all pooi sonii ; Ijinilies in ]!!,'!(! had incomes c(|Mal lo less th.in 
half of the official poverty fhieshold. a m.uki cl ini reasc liom :V' pet( ciil m l't7,' 

Yoiiufi f;i.ii3iin.\s ar4* mv .' h-vi^'e as iiS<('t" as Hiv ;»v('ra}*i' AuiericisM faniiily io hv gjonr. 

• The poMMtv r.ile lot all Liinilies, ic);.irdl( ..s ol the aije ot the l,imil\- head, w,is II 
percent ui VMi'i. 
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• Very yountj faniilios (hoaded by peir^iis under a«e 
25) were nearly three times as likely to Ix; poor as tlie aver- 
age family in 1986. They were less than twice as likely to be 
poor in 1973. 

Rising poverty rates have affected all groups of 
young families, whether white, Blacit, or Hispanic, 
married couple or single-parent. In fact, the fastest 
relative increases in poverty from 1}»73 to 1986 oc- 
curred among young white families, young married 
couple families, and young families headed by high 
school graduates. 

• F'overty rates among young minority and single-parent 
families were extremely high even in 1973 and have climbed 
further since then. 

• Nearly half of all young Black families and two-thirds 
of all young female-headed families were poor in 1986. 

For most groups of young families, poverty rates 
rose only slightly during the 1970s but soared during 
the 1980.S. 

• Three-fourths of the increase in poverty among young 
families during the 1973-1986 period occurred after 1979. 



Poverty Rates Among Young FamilSei 

1973 1986 % Change 



All Families Headed by 



Persons Under 30 


12.3% 


21.6% 


-f 


76% 


White 


7.8% 


15.2% 


-1- 


95% 


Black 


35.2% 


45.6% 


-1- 


30% 


Hispanic 


24.3% 


33.6% 


-1- 


38% 


Married Couple 


5.4% 


9.2% 




70% 


Female-Headed 


56.5% 


62.6% 


-1- 


11% 



Poverty Rates for Families 
With Children by Age of 
Family Head 




Under Ages 
Age 30 30-64 



40 



30 . 



20 



10 




1973 



1986 
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• Among young female-headed families, 
po\'erty rates actually fell between 1973 and 
1979 (for all races and levels of educational 
attainment), then increased rapidly in subse- 
quent years, 

Young Families with Children Face the 
Bleakest Prospects 

Bee luse young families with chil- 
dren have suffered greater income 
losses^ they are now far more likely to 
be poor than young childless families. 

• The poverty rate for young families 
with Ciiildren nearly doubled betvv'een 197:^ 
and 1986, jumping from 16 percent to 30 per- 
cent. In contrast, among young childless 
families the poverty rate actually declined 
slightly, from 4.9 percent in 1973 to 4.4 per- 
cent in 1986, 

• Young families with children ar(^ 
seven times more likely to be poor than 
thos( without children. As recently as 1973, 
young families with children were only three 
times more likely to live in poverty 

• Poverty among older families with 
chiklren also increased during this period. 



although not to the same extent as amonf> 
young families. 

Child poverty rates have incr^^ased 
dramatically, leaving more than one- 
third of all children in young families 
poor. 

• Thirty-five percent of all children in 
young families were poor in 1986, compared 
with 21 percent in 1973. 

• The greatest relative increases in pov- 
erty occurred for children in young married 
coupl? families and those headed by persons 
with a high school diploma or less. 

• Half (51 percent) of the increase in 
the number of poor children in America 
since 1973 is the result of higher poverty 
rates among children living in young 
families. 

These Increases in Poverty Among 
Young Families Have Been Widespread, 
Placing the Most Vulnerable Young 
Families and Their Children at 
Great Risk 



Child Pdverty Rates by Age of Family Head 

(1973 and 1986) 



1973 



60 



54.1% 




Under Age 
25 



Ages 
25-29 



Rising poverty among young fami- 
lies is not confined simply to minority 
families, inner city neighborhoods, or 
large families. 

• Half (47 percent) of the increase in the 

number of poor young families since 1973 has come from rising poverty rates among young 
white families. 

• More than four-fifths (81 percent) of the increase in the number of poor young families 
has occurred outside the nation's central cities, 

• Young families with only one child suffered the greatest relative increase in poverty 
jumping from a 10 percent rate in 1973 to 23 percent in 1986. 



Percentage of Young Families Liviiig in Poverty by Family Structure, 
Educational Attainment of the Family Head, and Presence! of Children, 1986 



Married Couple Family Headed by a College Graduate, No Children 
Married Couple Family Headed by a High School Graduate, No Children 
Married Couple Family headed by a High School Graduate, One or More Children 
Married Couple Family Headed by a High School Dropout, One or More Children 
Female-Headed Family Headed by a High School Graduate, One or More Children 
Female-Headed Family Headed by a High School Dropout, One or More Children 



Poverty 
Rate 

0.3% 
2.6% 
10.2% 
27.9% 
04,1% 
84,0% 



Young families headed by persons with the least education are at far greater 
risk of being poor than those headed by persons with a college degree. Even a high 
school diploma is no longer a good defense against poverty. 

t The poverty rcUe for young families liead(^d by a high sctiool graduate more than dou- 
bled between 1!)73 and 1986. Greater poverty among young families headed by liigli svUno] 
graduates accounted for 58 percent oi the incr-^ase in the number of poor young families 
since 1973. 
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Poverty Rates of Young Families by 
Educational Attainment of Family Head 

(1973 andl 986) 



46.4% 



28.5% 



1973 



1986 



20.5% 




by Educational Attainment of Family Head (1986) 



High School 
Dropout 

47.3% 




Student 
4.2% 



High School 
Graduate 

40.9% 



Some 
College 

6*2% 



College 
Graduate 
1-4% 



• Nearly one half of all youiiij families 
headed by hif^ti school dro[)outs and more 
than one-tifth of those headed by high school 
graduates were poor in 198(i 

Young female-headed families are 
now more likely than not to be poor. 

• More than half (55 percent) ol all 
white female-headed families under age 'M) 
were poor in 198G, and more than two-thirds 
(70 [)erceiit) f all such Black families lived 
in |)overty 

• Nearly all families hc^aded by a young 
female high sctiool dro|)out (85 percent), 
and almost two-thirds of ttiose headed by a 
young femak? fiigh school graduate (GO per^ 
cent), were poor in 198(i. 

Poor children are disproportionately 
concentrate ) within those young fami- 
lies headed by women and by persons 
with the least education. 

• 'Iwo-thirds of all poor children living 
in young families are in female-headcHl 
housc^holds. A child living in a young female- 
tuvided family is four times more likely to be 
poor than a child in a young married couple 
iamilv. 

• Nearlv nine out ol 10 (88 percent) 



[)()or children living in young families reside wittiin those luvulcd by piMSons with a tiigti 
school dipk)ma or less. A child in a young family ticvuk'd t)y a high school dropout is (Mght 
times more likely to be [joor ttian a chiki 'n a young family headed by a collegia graduate. 

• A chiki living in a young family IkvuIcmI \)\- a fcMiiale high school dropout is M tiir.es 
mor(^ likeK to bv [)oor ttian a cfiild in a young Uuirried ct)n[)le laniily tieaded t)y a I'ollege 
graduate. 
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SPECIAL ANALYSES 
FOR SELECTED 

GROUPS OF 
YOUNG FAMIUES 



ERIC 



YOUNG FAMlliES BY 
RACE/ETHNIC GROUP 



FlmUllg 

Falling incomes and rising poverty rates have affected all groups of young families, 
whether white, Black, or Hispanic, although Blacks and Hispanics have suffered tiit largest 
losses since 1973. 

• The median earnings of young white family heads declined b/ 21 percent between 
1973 and 1986, and family income fell 8 percent. Vbung white families with children were 
particularly hard hit: their poverty rate more than doubled, ^caching 22 percent in 1986, 

• MMlg Black families, vlhidi had far low^ incotir^ and higher poverty rates even in 
1973, syil experifflced relatively greater losses from 1973 to 1986. The median income of 
young Black families fell by 29 percent, leaving more than half (53 percent) of all young 
Bl^k families with chiklren in poverty In 1986. 

• \bung Hlspank: families suffered a 16 percent decline in their median income during 
this period. By 1986, 'W percent of all young Hlspanfc families with children were poor. 

• Amcng chiklren Iwii jg in young families, 24 perc. 'nt of the white children, 58 percent 
of the Bl«ck children, and 48 percent of the Hispanic children were poor in 1986. 

"White" and "Black" families are classified according to the race of the family head, and 
exclude those of Hispanic origin. 

Heads of "Hispanic" families may be of any race bu* include all those of Hispanic 
origin. 



Young White Families Have Lost Considerable Economic Ground 
Compared with Their Predecessors of 1.5 Years Ago 

The deteriorating, economic status of America's younf.; families is not jusi a "mi- 
nority problem." Young n'lite tain'liefs in particular those headed by persons v ith- 
out a college education, have suffered major income losses in recent years. 

• Tlic nu^rliaii ,uiini;il (-arniiis^s of vouiii; white lamilv licads Ir'll bv ihtcciiI hclucci' 
1973 aiul l!)8(i (from mi'm to after acliiistincnt for inflation). 

• Youni; white fainihc.s coiiipcii.sated to soiii',' ol this lo.ss in carniiiij.s ol tlic laniilv licad 
tiy rclyiiii; more h(>avilv upon f.>arniii,!;s of (^hcr lai iil\- nieint)ers, NoiuMhek-ss. Iheir meiiiaii 
family inconu- still dropped by 8 percent dnnn!; liiis period. 

The economic fortunes of younq vvhiie families are shaped in hirnc part by ihv 
educational attainment of their faniiSy heads. I'hose headed by adults with file leas! 
education have borne the brunt of chari^* s in the American economy 

• Tlic median earniniis o! vouiifi white laniiK' heads \'^ithout a hi)!h srliouj diploin,! 
plnnsjed bv iii'arlv li,ill ( !« pnirent) bclvvcni IDV:-! ,iiid l').Si;. |',\cii Hkisc wIk, coinph led lii,;li 
school but (lid not i\u on to collep.e sufiered e.uniiit's losses ol more than one ioiirtii cr,' 
IX'rceiil). 

• These vouuf! white families weri' unable to coiMpcnsatc tor s;ich lanic (^^rlllll■;^ losses 
Those headed |)\-a hii'li scIhhiI dropout ex|)ei lenced ,1 pcfi eni drop III iheii medi.ii 
income, while those headed b\- ,1 biiih school etadiiale snfli led ,iii || perc enl deelni" 

• Amoil!', VoiKii; white ia 1111 lies, oiii- those headed l)\ pel son', \\ ilh a ( oileoe de(i|ee 
were at)le to a\-oi(l income losses (then median income lose 1)\ \:>. percent 1. 

\ai"siiin;; Drciiiis 'J; 
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Median Annual Earnings of Heads of \bung FieiniUies by Race 

(1973 and 1986) 




As their total incomes have fallen, poverty among young white families has in- 
creased sharply. 

• More than 1 million young white families were poor in 1986, compared with 648,000 
in 1973. 

• Nearly half (48 percent) of the increase in the total number of young families living in 
poverty since 1973 is the result of rising poverty rates among young white families. 

Those young white families with children are particularly at risk of being poor. 
Their poverty rate more than doubled between 1973 and 1986. 

• Twenty-two percent of all young white families with children lived in poverty in 1986, 
compared with only 3 percent of all young white childless families. 

• Nearly one-fourth (24 percent) of all children living in young white families were poor 
in 1986. 

Young Black Families Have Suffered the Greatest Economic Losses 

While the economic losses experienced by young white families have been large, young 
Black families as a group have fared far worse. They started the period in 1973 with consider- 
ably lower earnings and family incomes than whites, and they suffered larger percentage 
reductions than whites from 1973 to 1986. They have been battered by the same economic 
changes that reduced the earnings of other young workers. At the same time, they have been 
even less able to make up this lost ground by sending additional family members into the 
work force because more young Black families are headed t^y single parents. 

The median annual earnings of young Blacks who h'^ad families fell by one-half 
between 1973 and t986. More than half of all young Black family heads without a 
high school diploma had no earnings whatsoever in 1986. 

• The median earnings of young Black high school dropouts who head families fell 
from $3,849 in 1973 to $0 in 1986. 

• Young Black high school graduates who hcvui families lost 62 perccuit of their median 
(Virnings (from $14,802 in 1973 to $5,640 in 1986), Kvcmi young Black college graduates who 
head families liad their median earnings decline by 31 [xTcent during this [KMiod, 

• For the youngest Black families (hc^aded by persons under age 25), median earnrngs 
dro[)ped precipitously from $7579 in 1973 to $1,092 in 1986, a reduction of 8() [)ercent. 

As a result of these dramatic earnings losses suffered by the heads of young 
Black families, their median inccime dropped sharply and their already high poverty 
rates increased further between 1973 and 1986. 

• The median income of young Bla-.:k families fell by 29 perccMit, from $15,912 to $11,250, 
during this period. Those headed l)y higii school dr()[)()uts lost Vi perc(Hit. while those 
headed by high school gra(iuat(\s not going on to college lost 45 percent. Only young Black 
faniilicvs hcvuJed by college graduates avoicied these losses: their median i iconic rose by 7 
perc(Mit t)(^tW(H*n 1973 and 198(). 

• More than ()()(), 000 young Black families — nc^arly (nie-half (46 percent) of all young 
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Black families in America-— were poor in 1986. In contrast, slightly more than one-third of all 
young Blaci< families lived in poverty in 197;-!. 

Young Black families with children are particularly at risk of being poor. More 
than half (53 percent) were poor in 1986, up sharply from 39 percent in 1973. 

• In contrast, only 10 percent of young Black families without children lived in poverty 
in 1986. The poverty rate for young Black childless families has fallen by more than one-third 
since 1973. 

• Four of seven children living in young Black families (58 percent) were poor in 1986. 

Young Hispanic Families Also Have Incurred Huge Losses, 
Falling Further Behind Their White Counterparts 

The median earnings of heads of young Hispanic families fell by 30 percent 
between 1973 and 1986. Those with the least education experienced the greatest 
earnings declines. 

• Young Hispanic family heads had median earnings oi $9,600 in 1986, compared with 
$13,704 in 1973. 

• The median earnings of young Hispanic family fieads without a high school diploma 
dropped by 41 percent, while earnings for young Hispanic high school graduates who head 
families declined by 27 percent during the same period. 

While compensating partially for these earnings losses through work by other 
family members, young Hispanic families still had substantially lower median in- 
comes and higher poverty rates in 1986 than in 1973. 

• The median income of young Hispanic families fell by 16 percent, from $17,960 in 1973 
to $15,025 in 1986. Only young Hispanic families hecided by a college graduate avoided in- 
come losses: their median income increased by 19 percent. 

• As a result of these falling income levels, increasing numbers of young Hispanic fami- 
lies are now poor. The poverty rate for these families jumped from 24 percent in 1973 to 34 
percent in 1986. 

Sim'Jar to their white and Black counterparts, young Hispanic families wi!th 
childrcm experienced the greatest increases in poverty. 

• Forty percent of all young Hispanic families with children were poor in 198(' com- 
pared with 29 percent in 1973. In contrast, young Hispanic families without children had a 
poverty rate of 14 perc<^nt in 1986. 

• Among children living in young Hispanic families, 48 percent were poor in 1986. 

These Recent Economic Trends Have Widened the Gap Between 
Young White Families and Young Rlack and Hispanic Families 

The median earnings of young white family heads, even though very depressed 
since 1973, continue to be far higher than those of young Black or Hispanic family 
heads, even when they hrwe completed the same levels of education. 

• Young whiti: iiigh school graduates who headed families had median earnings nearly 
$10,000 above those of young Black graduates and almost $4,000 higher than young Hispanic 
graduates who headed families in 1986. 

• Even young white high school dropouts who were family heads earned 50 percent 
more than Black high school graduates heading young families. 

Even though young families of all races have suffered income losses since 1973, 
the disparities in income between ra(!ial and ethnic groups have grown larger. 

• Young Black families had a median income equal to 60 percent of that for young white 
families in '''"^S, but by 1986 ^heir median income was only 46 percent of that of their white 
counterpari 

• Similarly the median inc(Jiiie of younj; Hispanic families dropped from 68 percent of 
that for young white families in 1973 to 62 pricent in 1986. 



Summary of Selected Data for Young Families By Race/Ethnic Group 



Change In Change in Change In Change In 

Family Head's Earnlnprs for Earnings for Median Family 

Earnings H,S. Dropouts H,S. Graduates Income 

1973-86 1973-86 1973.86 1973-86 



Poverty Rale for 
Young Families 
With Children 




White 
Black 
Hispanic 



-20.9% -"47.6% -26.[)% -7.H% 

-49.!)% -100.0% -61. 9% ■-2\).m 

-29.9% -40.8% -27.0% 16.3% 
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FAMILY STRUCTURE: MARRIED COUPLES 
AND SINGLE PARENTS 



While young married couple families are far more likely than young femaie^headed 
families to have adequate incomeSi Doth groUpa tost economic ground and faced greater 
risks of poverty between 1973 fflfid 1986. 



• One in every eight young marrfed eoupt^ Mies with children lived in poverty in 
1986. These Wies were twice as yjiriy tp be |^^^ as they were in 1973. 

• More than tWD^thirds of ali yotmg lemaie^]^^ Mies wUhchiidrer) were poor in 
1986. 



between 1973 and despite increased eamir^s of ^second wb^ eanteis in such families. 

# Aiixing younfi feifiale^headed femilies/median income foil ^ 26 percent during this 
period, dropping to 163^ in 1986. 

A ''married couple famity^Vmay or m^v not include children. The husband in a married 
couple family is usually (but not alwg^) cuiiSidered to be the famiiy bead. 

A ''femeie'^headed family" is one headed an unmarried, separated, widowed, or 
divorced woman, typically with one or more children. 



The Economic Opportunities Available to Young Americans Both 



Thr aH(\ti()nshi|) bdw^nMi taiiiily slructurc diid cu'oiioiiiic^ opporlwnilN' is (^()ni|)l(\x. \Vv <\l| 
know (hcit it is lr\r mnr (liiTu'iili lor ;i swnilv iiiothcr to support oliiklrcMi tliaii tor a married 
I'oupk^ lo (k) so. For \\]v typical fiiothcM', tlu^ conihifiatiou ol k\ss (Hliioalioii, more Inn 

il(Ml (MiipkmiKMit opportunities. k)VV('r \\-in\v \v\v\s, and rliikl care respousibililic^s and cost^; 
makes it wrv ditticMiK to aehievv and fUtiifitain an ade(|uate income lo support a \i\\u\\\: 
Marri(Hl coupk^ lafuilicvs, oltcMi vvitli two |)avcliecks, hav(^ a nuicli l)etter (fiance ol reachiiu^ 
lliis j^onk l-amilv struclurt* alku'ts lamilv income. 

kess oinious. hut no irss important, is tlie ellect tliaf income (or the lack tlKM'eof) lias 
on lamil\' structure, VVIumi vounr; /\m(^ocaiis li.iw a(kM(uate (Mrniiuis and conrukMice ii] llieir 
lulures, tlvA'arc^ much luorv \\\\v\\ to niariA'and torm staf)k^ lamilies in theii IwcMities. I iow 
ever, il \()U! oikeis see no r(^:lli.^;tic hope ol sU()portnH> childr(>n, or il \'oufi|; mollK^rs (U) 
not l)eli(n;(^ I maiiiai;e to a ( hikks lather enhance^ \\\<:]) economic |)rosp(Hls. tlu^ inca 
d(Mice ol (: ,1 of wedk)( k cliikll>(\nifip. and tlu^ iiumher ol lemale head(Ml lafuiiies incr(\'ise. 

This is precise|\' wl;al has happcMied since <i spiia! ol (allm^^ wa^^es, lalliuji mar 
nap.e rates, and nsiin; out ol wi^fHocHs l)irtli lates. The rfMson there <irr^ moie out ot wedlock 
i)irlhs IS nol because prtmanlal .sfwual heh<i\iors haw chaiujcd ladicalK. of hecanse hirlh 
Ml'^s amoiia teens and wouumi m IIumi c twvnlies are up. In ku t. \\\r\ aie down UallKM. 
Iherc- are uk re oiil ot wedlock hntlis tiecau'-.e \' nino ni(>n and women aic not man\ ini', ail(M 
the coni cplion or hiilh ot a child ( )ne niriioi cau'^- ot this dr(ip in marriaj'e raUvs has h(*''n 
tlic (k^eliniii'^ earniip;s ol voiiii)^ men diiriii|^ this peiiod. 

The data show wlw stable, two paid ' lamili<\s aii important lo the well b(ai!'i o| \-ouiH| 
trimilies and their chiklrdi T!u^\' also provide a compeaiui! ialiMn,,|{- \t^] ^li'ps u^ l)()|stei I he 
( .iMii,:P,s ol ^fuul!l vvorkeis when ihin, kmcIi childbeaiim'. aije so th(>\ \\ ill h.i\(^ the <ibihl\ and 
tti(^ motivation io mari\ and lorm micIi l.imihes. 
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Young Married Couple Families Have Almost Held Their Ground Since 1973, 
But Only Ttirough Additional Work Effort by a Second Wage Earner 

The median earnings for men in young married couple families dropped by 16 
percent between 1973 and 1986. Those with the least education experienced far 
greater earnings losses. 

• For men in young married couple families who lack a high school diploma, median 
earnings fell by 32 percent— from $17239 in 1973 to $11,770 in 1986, 

• Male high school graduates heading such families experienced a 22 percent drop in 
median earnings, from $21,710 to $17000, during the same period. 

Young married couple families compensated for these declines in male earnings 
by sending more women into the job market to work longer hours, thereby working 
harder to stay nearly in the same place. 

• The share of young married couple families' income generated by male earnings 
dropped from 77 percent to 67 percent, reflecting the declining earnings of young men and 
the increased effort of their spouses. 

• The median income for all young married couple families still declined by 4 percent 
between 1973 and 1986 (from $27,137 to $26,200), despite their additional work effort, but this 
decline was only one-fourth of the drop in the men's earnings alone, 

• Young married couple families headed by persons without at least some college edu- 
cation were even less able to compensate for their earnings losses: median income fell by 25 
percent for families headed by high school dropouts and by 8 percent For fhose headed by 
high school graduates not going on to college. 

Young married couple families traditionally have had very low poverty rates. 
More recently^ however^ poverty has increased rapidly among these families. Young 
married couple families with children are particularly at risk of being poor. 

• The poverty rate for young married couple families rose from 5 percent in 1973 to 9 
percent in 1986, Most of this increase occurred during the 1980s, 

• All of this increase occurred among families with children, Ttie poverty rate for young 
married couple families without children declined slightly during this period. But the poverty 
rate for those with children doubled from 1973 to 1986. 

• One in eight young married couple families with children lived in poverty in 1986. 



Young Female Heads of Families Are Increasingly Unable To Escape 
Poverty and Provide an Adequate Economic Base for Their Children 

Young women who head families have suffered greater relative earnings losses than the 
heads of young married couple families. Because young female-headed families rarely include 
a second potential wage earner, however, they also have been unable to compensate for any 
significant portion of these earnings losses. 

Ironically the incomes of young female-headed families have been pushed (^ven lower 
during the 1980s by federal budget cuts in "safety net" programs and the declining real value 
of welfare benefits for sucli families. Ttie median state Af'DC benefit for a family of four, 
adjusted for inflation, fell by more than one-third between July 1970 and July 1987 as states 
failed to raise benefit levels to keep pace with the cost of living. In addition, federal cfianges 
in AFDC and Medicaid f irther reduced assistance to pregnant women and 18- to 20-year-olds, 
This deterioration of basic income support has exacerbated the plight of young female-headed 
families. 

The median annual earnings of young female-headed families were extremely 
low ($2,171) in 1973, but nonetheless declined still further, to $1,560, in 1986. 

• These earnings losses have occurred entirely in ttie 1980s. Median earnings for young 
feinale-headed families actually increased dramatically (by 62 percent) between 1973 and 
1979 but have deteriorated sharply since tfien. 

• The earnings prospects of young female family heads with ttio least education con- 
tinue to be extremely bleak. Botti in 1973 and 198(), more than half of all ycumg female family 
heads who were higti sctiool dropouts had no earnings during the entire year, 

• Reductions in public assistance added tc^ the income losses experienced by young 
female-headed families. While the earnings of young female family heads dropped by $()()() 
betweeti 1973 and 198fi, their total incomes fell by almost four times that amount- $2,200, or 
26 percent — during ttiis period. 

With such low family incomes, young femalC'-headed families are now far more 
likely to be poor than to escape poverty. Two^hirds of those with children now live 
in poverty. 

• Sixty-eight percent of all young female-headed families with children were poor in 
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1986, compared with 59 percent in 197:1 Only am in every three young fenidle-headed fami- 
lies with children now manai^es to escape poverty 

• Nearly ail young feniale-^headed families heacknl by a tiii^h school dropont (85 per- 
cent), as well as Ihree out of every five headed by a high school graduate, were poor in 1986. 

The Extremely Large Income Disparities Between Young Married Couple Families 
and Young Female-Headed Families Pose Great Threats to America's Children 

The economic has*? for young married couple famiiies is far more adequate 
than that for young female-headed families. 

• Median earnings for heads of young marri^ ' couple families were 11 times greater 
than those of heads of young female-headed famiw^s in 1986 ($17,550 versus $1,560). 

• Among the youngest families, this gap is even greater. Heads of young married couple 
families under age 25 had median earnings 25 times greater than heads of female-headed 
families in this age group in 1986. 

• The median income of young married couple families ($26,200) was also far greater 
than that of young female-headed families ($6,392) in 1986. 

Pbor children living in young families are found disproportionately within fe- 
male-headed families. This concentration of poor children in young female-headed families 
.'jflects both the inadequate incomes of such families and their rapid growt^ is a share of all 
young families. 

• While only one-third ot all children living in young families are in female-headed fami- 
lies, two-thirds of • M poor children in youni; families li^'^ ^ such families. 

• A child livi..g in a young female-headed family V five times as likely to be poor 
as a child in a young married couple family 

• Differences in parents' education compound the relative disadvantage of children in 
young female-headed families. For example, a child living in a young family headed by a 
female high school dropout is 14 times more likely to be poor than a child in a young 
married couple family headed by a college graduate. 
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VERY YOUNG FAMILIES 



Finding 

Very young families are starting out far behind their counterparts of 15 years ago. Their 
falling inconies and i ising poverty rates now jeopardize many of the nation's youngest and 
most vulnerable childrejn. 

Key iMii 

• While the number of very young fair ^ies has declined considerably, nearly one in 
every seven children under the age of sue stii lives in such a family 

• The median earnings of heads of very young families fell by 42 percent between 1973 
and 1986. Among those with children, median earnings plunged by 60 percent. 

• \fery young families lost more than cme-fourth of their median income between 1973 
and 1986. This decline occurred almost entirely during the 1980s, and their median income 
continued to fall even after four years of recovery from the 1982 recession. 

• More than half (54 percent) of alt children in very young families were poor in 1986. 
One of every three poor children under the age of six livts in a very young family 

• The poverty rate among very young families has douWed since 1973. 

"Very young families** refers in this section to those headed by persons under 2S. 



Very Young Famili^*s Are Declining in Number, But Still Contain 
Many of America's Youngest and Most Vulnerable Children 

l?t*(*ause \vv\v.r AriUTiraiis in \hv\r Uhmis aiui (^arlv twcMititvs i\w i\v[[\\ni riiarric'd or lia\ iii;.{ 
children in many cases because lliey do not have aciecniate earninj^s to starl a laniilv. in 
other (Vises l)ecanse Wwy iwv pursninf^ their educritioi) or bej'innifi;; \hv\y vivvvrs \vy\ 
youn}.; tainihes u^present a dwindling share of all \'(nnu5 laniilitvs. TIk^ number f)l very \'f)Ur.^j 
families (4 million in March l:)87) has fallen bv 'M) percent since 11)74. As a resnit, levwr than 
one-third of thc^ yonni^ families (i(\scribed in this re[)()rt (those hcvuled bv someone nnck^' 
'M)) W(^re luvuled by persons nnder i\\{v 2:^ in l!)H7 

Despite their declininjj nuinbecs. houever. the wvW \)v\\\i\ of ver\' vonnp, lamilic\s rtnnains 
extremelv im|)ortant to the h(\dth and well bein;^ of manv ol AauMica's V()!inp,(\st and in ist 
vnlnerabk* i hildrcMi. Nearl\' one in v\vr\ seviMi childien under the of six lives m i lamilv 
lK\aded by a pcnson ucider the ot 2:'). Mi))v sif;nilicantl\. almost oiit^ third of all pc^)) 
children nnder the iuL' of six liv(^ in verv N'oniii; families, becaust^ }hes(^ laniilies haw siil 
fered the larf^est income lf)SS(\s owr the past IS \'(^afs. Ihe childicn who liw in verv voun)^ 
families are often at jjreat risk (inrinfj thcMr crnci(\l vears o! earlv ck'velopmeiiL 

Heads of Vi*ry Youn}> lainiiJiies Have Suffered Hug(^ Karninj^s losses. 
Reducing Their McMlian Income Far Ueiow Previous levels 

Persons under age 2!> who headed families with children in lf)iS(i hacj nMMii.ui 
earninj^s tiO per< ei)t below those of Wwir eounterpartfv in 1973. Median earninj^s 
were $(i,(HM) for Sieads of such fanii ies in 1^}H\,, 

• Within all wrv \'ouiij! Ia,mili(\s. iiicliKlin^! 'ho.^'^ w illi and willionl children. Ihe fiH'.li^iii 
(Virninfjs ot th^' tamilv head (lr()pp(nl bv •}:! ptMf eiii (frofn $1 1.f):!r^ in VM'A lo SS.do:^ in TJNti) 

• V(7V vo.i. . I<unil\' lieads villi the le.isl (Mlncalion loni d if incn\ean|ilv d'dicull and 
m most cases ifiipossihk' k) achievi^ at'cfiuate e<in)inj;s. hor (\\(\inpk\ dropoiiis nnder .u;r 

r-rhir^' Vai' sliiii}' l)M'ams SI 



25 who headed families experienced a loss of median earnings of more than 70 percent 
(from $11,842 to $3,456) during this period. 

America's youngest families generally had no way to compensate for such mas- 
sive earnings losses, and as a result their median family income fell sharply. 

• Very young families lost more than one-fourth (26 percent) of their median income 
between 1973 and 1986. In contrast, all families headed by persons under age 30 lost 14 
percent of their median income during this period. 

• This income decline for very young families occurred almost entirely during the 
1980s. Their median income (in 1986 dollars) was $20,220 in 1973 and remained at $20,137 
in 1979, but then plunged to $14,900 by 1986. 

• Only those very young families headed by college graduates had a higher median 
income in 1986 than in 1973. Very young families headed by a high school dropout lost 46 
percent of their median income between 1973 and 1986, while those headed by high school 
graduates dropped by one-fourth. 

• Because more than two-thirds (69 percent) of heads cf very young female-headed 
families are never-married women, the incomes of these female-headed families are rarely 
boosted by the earnings of a second wage earner, even through child support. 

Very Young Families Are at Great Risk of Living in Poverty, and Tlieir 
Pligiit Increasingly Is Unaffected by Broader Economic Growtli 

In 1986, one in every three families headed by a person under age 25 was poor. 

o The poverty rate for very young families has doubled, rising from 16 percent in 1973 to 
33 percent in 1986. 

• Mce than half (54 percent) of all children in very young families were poor in 1986, 
nearly double the child poverty rate for such families in 1973 (29 percent). 

• Seven of every 10 children in families headed by high school dropouts under age 25, 
as well as more than eight of every 10 children in the youngest female-headed families, lived 
in poverty in 1986. 

• Children in America's youngest families are three times more likely to be poor than 
those living in families headed by persons over age 30. 

Families headed by persons under 25 were the only major age subgroup whose 
incomes had not begun to rise even after four years of economic recovery from the 
1982 recession. 

• While all groups of older families experienced some income gains in 1986, the me- 
dian income of very young families fell even lower from 1985 to 1986 and still has shown no 
sign of improvement following the last recession. (Data for 1987 are not yet available.) 

• The incomes of very young families are less influenced by broader economic condi- 
tions in part because 30 percent of such families are headed by single women. Heads of 
married couple families in this age group had median earnings 25 times greater than heads 
of female-headed families. 
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YOUNG FAMILIES THAT DON'T LIVE 
ON THEIR OWN 



Hading 

The numbers of young lannilies described in this report understate tlie importance of 
parents under age 30 to the well-being d America's children. Manj^ young subfamilies 
headed by persons un(ter age 30 who ^o not live on their own are not c(]unted as ung 
families** but face siinilar (and sometimes greater) economic problems. 

• There were 1.7 million young subfamilies in March 1987 Three of every five 
subfamilies were headed 1^ young persons under the age of 30. 

• Ninety percent of all young subfamilies have children. These subfamilies contained 
2.1 million children in March 1987 

• Most young subfamilies are heatted by single women, but one in five are married 
couple families that do not live on thei? own. 

• Thirty-nine percent of all childrwi living in )^ung subfamilies were pocr iu 1986. 

A ''subfamily'' is a family living within a household headed by another inuividuai. in 
most cases^ young subfamilies live with parents or oUier relative's as part of an extended 
family Comprehensive data oji young subfamilies have been available only since 1983. 



Youn^ Subfamilies and Their Children Experiencf Many 
of the Same Economic Problems ihat Young Families Fa^ie 

hi ruklilioii tt) [\]v \}.',] million vounj; families wtursc^ siliiation is 1(\s( ri()CMl tist^wlirrc in 
liii r(»|)()i1.. Ilu^ro were aiiollun" 1.7 niillioii voiin;.^ "snl)faini!if\s" in TIk\s(» wvrv iamilu^s 
liiNuicHi l)y a pcMson undcM" a;^(^ iiO l)Ut ru)! Ii\ini{ on fli(Mr oww \\'\)\v<u\\' liv'in.^ A'iKi okit^r 
paicMils or Iku' r(Hati\'(\s as pari of an c*xUni(.k'(l lainilv. Ik^raiisr sn^ti \()nM[.i sul)(ainilic\s au^ 
part C'l a \i\\[\vr lionsc^tiold. tfioy ar(* not incdndcMt in \\]v data on \ou i[i lainilit\s. \c\ these 
suf)fainili(.\s \i\cv rnanv of ttie sa^nr cHonoinic^ prot)l(Mns as yoiinj^ faniilies do, willi otinalK' 
troublmjj (:ons(»(|n(Mic('s lor tluMr elnldrcn. 

A siji^niiiciMit and growiiij^ number oi (viiikhT^n — 2 J niilHon in March 1987 — Vivv 
in yoiin\i sabfiunilpes. 

• The vast niajori(\' (!)() pcrec^it) ol thr 1.7 million voniif.; snbtaniilrvs m Match l!)8V h<id 

• hiohidinf! rhildriMi li\'in|.i m xonnfi snhlamilies. a lohil (il ll^V million childreti M 
\)v\( v\\\ of all AnuMican children relied npnn partMits nndei n.^^e 'M) in i!)^SV |r;i iheii priniaix 
Durtnriiit; and c^eoni jihk- snpport. ()nl\' i.jerecMit ol ih(\se ehildien lu'ed m lannlies wiih 
l)oth parcMUs picsfMit 

• While th(^ presence of \<Min!' snhlamilies within lar^^ i honseh(^ld> \^a^ not (Km n 
iiiente(l a* carf^fnllv prior to (he limiled data .i\ail -nl sni;i;e,st tli<il Iht ?ininh(i ot \v»!iin! 
suhfamiluvs has incicasf^l rapulK; In March IIJ/'l. tlu. \v(Me onK aii esiimaled Vlh()(H) xomi;! 
suljlamili(\s less llian tlu^ ( iirrc^nl nnml.)e . 

Yoiiiif^ cidiilt.s wiio Iwmi sishrainilic-?^ arr ovrrw^elinh;j|ly from [inmpVi thai: hnvv 
suflVrofl thr }*re{nrsf orosnonHr losses ^wvr i^H'S. 

lour ot (A'er\' liv(^ \'onn^; '.uhhiniiirs m Mweli ID^SV w^^e h(Md( d l)\ •\ '>in<!le p.iien! 
tvpica.lh,' a uv^/rr married wonxin ( ^nc li!lh dl -ill \<>nn(| '.n' families wen mannsl i oupl'- lam 
ilies tint could \] A afford lo li\'e on Ih^w own (W olherwise ( hose lo h\(' in a Lin-' t 
liouseho'd. 
Q 

i-ni/-^" \<imshiiu! I h(Miii ^ ! 

EMC L. 



• Slightly more than half of all heads of young subfamilies were minority in 1987-— 35 
percent were Black and 14 percent were Hihpanic. Korty-eight percent of all young sub- 
families ware white. 

• More than one in three heads of voung subfamilies (37 percent) had not completed 
high school, and only one in seven had any formal schooling beyond high school. 

Because the incomes of most young subfamilies are extremely low, two of every 
five children in young subfamilies lived in poverty in 1986» In the absence of sup- 
port from extended families or other household members, this poverty rate would 
have been far higher. 

• Thirty-nine percent of all children in young subfamilies— a total of 826,000 in 1986— 
were poor. 

• This poverty rate for children in young subfamilies understates their vulnerability If 
suc!i children had to depend solely on the income of their parents (not receiving any support 
from the larger household in which they live), three of every four children living in young 
subfamilies would have oeen classified as poor in 1986. 
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SOME CONSEQUENCES 
OF FALLING 
EARNINGS AND 
INADEQUATE INCOMES 
AMONG YOUNG 
FAMIUES 
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HOME OWNERSHIP AND mMAL CO.'il S 



FbuDtng 

At the same time that young families' incomes have declined, home ownership and 
rental costs have risen, leaving growiiig numbers of young families unaWe to purchase their 
first home or locate affordable rental housing. 

• Adjusting for inflation, the averr^e house '^Ice rose more than 40 percent from 1973 
to 1986, white mortgage interest rates also increased substantially 

• In 1973 it took 23 pf rcent of the median income of a young famUy with children to 
carry a new mortgage on an average priced house. By 1986 that figure more than doubled to 
51 percent The comparable co«t burden for very vjimg families with children (those headed 
by persoRS under age 2$) soami km 30 pemA in 1973 to 90 percent by 1986. 

• Bet^ 1973 and 1987, the pereeirtage of households with a head under 25 who 



« Ma) co<t8 for young families ateo rose substantiaiiy from 19?i to 1986. The median 
rent was equal to 81 pei mi of the median ineoine for single parents under age 25 in 1986. 

Ki^lbniis 

"Home ownership costs" refers to the monthly payments (including principal and 
Interest, but exdudii^ property taxes or Insurance) for a home financed by a c( nventional 
30-year mortgage at a fixed interest rate. 

"Rental cost*" refers to the combined monthly rental and utility payments made by 
tenants in rented units of all types, including both houses and apartments. 



An lucr^iacsing Proportion of Young Families Cannot 
Afford lb Purchase Their Own Home 

TIk' c:i)iiil)ii atioii i)f fallin.'-; iiicnnrs, iiicrc.isiiifj lioiisi' |)iic('s, and lii!;lK'r inti-icsf r.Urs 
has inailc it iiiDn, ami iiidic iliitii'iilt for a voui)!.! lainil\- to Iniv tiv. iv own home This tradi 
tioiia! r;)ut(' to lamilv .stahiht\, lo;i!! term s('( urit\-, and nmkllc ( i.iss idciititv- an iiitcfiial |tail 
of the Aiiiciiraii ilriMD) is riovv out ot rcai h tor a lirowiiifj i'iO|)ortion ol \-oiin!^ laniilics. 

Ill 19(>7, it took 21 peicent of the median incomt' of a youni* family with rhiUheo 
to carry a ntiw mortj.{a}je on ati .werage |>ric(>d hoiis As r(^», ?ntly as 197.'^ tlu .sc 
<!aiTyi!ig costs were still etjiial It) only 2.'? pt rc ent of young fainilie.s' aHulsaii incomt", 
but by 198() they had .soared to 51 perceni of median ineoine. 

• For all yoniiq taniilu's. whclhi'r or not tlirv had cluldrcii. Ilic stiaic ot nii'dian iiiconu' 
ru'i^ik'd to f anv Ihi' KO per' cut iiioiiuaj.'i^ doiihjcd Irom 'M \n":i'\]\ in l!)?.'. lo K! pci-'cni m 
1!)<S(), (lloiisiiitj IS conmioniv considcri'il ".ittonl-iljlc" ;t inorts'aju or riMitai rosts art' irss lliaii 
M) pt'ici-nt ot a I in!!!\''s incoini' ) 

• For thi' voiiiiiicst taniilics iw ith a head niidcr aiH' :!:n Ilic dchM ictati' m w cwn wo'sr 
hei'aiisc Hicir iiiconics ti'll mori' |)ri'( ipiloiiNl\-. Tlic rosls oi llu' down p,i\iiirM plir'-, pc ni>. 
went from 10 months ot inconm n 1!)V,^ lo M' niniilhs in ID.Si;. w lnlc the ran \ n i!^ ( ost', loi .m 
80 pn-.rnit ii)orfs!<i'!(' went lii)ni :' ! p!'r( cnl ol iiK onir m l')(./' and :'('. pcu rnl in l')V:! I i dn 
luTcrrii in li)(S(i (,i|lhon!;h no lianlvcr would tiiMiicc a \onii(! laniiK'N liunsi^ at di.il lc\cl) ini 
faiiiilics with chile lien headed 1)\ pei .on-, nndci ,ii;c iIh-m' iik )Mlhl\ ( ,ii i \ ,i ii; > o:,i\ v\ en' 
equal to .'^0 perciMii ot their median inronn- m illoi i)Ml inaipcd to DO pi reciit m !')?((, 

Im'rea.siiif.^ iHjine ,>r'ee:<, down payineisfs, nfnt snoiij'afjie idSrrewi cnsis a8! Ir.ivv 
acl(H;d lo Slie tinH.n«.'ial l,t;-5n'iieii-.s lo home owsu'rsi'iii;;? suiK'UiJ youu!' iassiilie.s. 

^fQ(^ ^ -.^ \'.iiii:>lniiij jlri'tiins .'iV 



• The average sales price for houses (other than nevvlv constructed homes) was $24,100 
in 1967 $31,500 in 1973, and $108,500 in 1986. Bven adjusting for inflation, house prices 
skyrcjcketed by 40 percent between 1973 and 1986. 

• Mortgage rates also rose during this period, and not merely because inflation was 
higher. The real mortgage rate (the difference between tfie prevailing rate for a new 30-year 
conventional mortgage issued during the year and the year's inflation rate) has been higher — 
and usually substantially higher — in every year since 1981 than in every year from 1966 to 
1980. In 1973, the mortgage rate was 78 percent (1.6 percent above the inflation rate for tfiat 
year). But in 1986, the 9.8 percent mortgage rate was fully 8.3 percent above the low inflation 
rate (1.5 percent) for that year. 

The following cfiart summarizes these changes and also shows how the rising costs of 
down payments and ''points" for mortgage origination further heightened the barriers to home 
ownership among young fannilies. 



Cost of Purchasing Housing Compared With Income 
of Young Families with Children and Family Head Under Age 30 
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1967 


$ 77,939 


6,4% 


0.8% 


$22,377 


9 months 


21% 


1973 


$ 77,023 


7,8% 


1.0% 


$23,486 


8 months 
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1979 


$ 96,262 
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1 1 months 


40% 


1986 


$108,500 


9.8% 


2,1% 


$17,500 


16 months 


51% 



Unsurprisingly^ given the growing inability of their incomes to meet homo pur- 
chase costS) young families are purchasing houses substantially less freque'.itly.'^ 

• Between 1973 and 1987 the percentage ot households headed by an individual under 
age 25 who owned a home fell from 23 percent to 16 percent, 

• The decline in home ownership was most drastic for families with children. Young 
households with no children headed by persons under ape. 25 were more likely to own a 
home in 1987 than in 1973, while home ownership among very young married couples with 
children fell by more than one-lourth. 

• The home ownership rate among households headed by persons ages 25 to 29 also 
fell from 44 percent in 1973 and 43 percent in 1980 to 36 percent in 1987 ' 



Home Ownership Rates Among Households Headed by Persons Under Age 25 

Change 

1973 1980 1987 1973-1987 

All liouseholds Headed by 
l^rsons Under Age 25 23% 

Married with Children 39% 
Single with Children 14% 
Married without Children 26% 
Single without Children 8% 



21% 


16% 


-30% 


39% 


29% 


- 2(i% 


10% 


6'K) 


- 57% 


'M% 


28% 


+ 8')'o 


12% 


11% 


+ 38% 



At The Same Time That Young Families Increasingly Have Been Priced 
Out of the Home Ownership Market, Rents Have Risen Sharply 

The number of low-cost rental units has declined substantially since the inid*' 
1970s. 

• The number of units reniing for less than $300 per month (in constant 1986 dollars) 



•Data ill tliis srctKUi and llu^ iirxl ,\\v Irorn State of the iS'ations HiUistn^ l^)HH, Williarii (* Api^.ir. Jr. and II. Janirs lUowii, Joini 
CiMilcr (or Housing Slndk's of Harvard Uiiivcrsiiy, ('aml>r;d^j\ MA. 
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dropped by nearly 1 million between 1974 and li;83, while the number renting for more than 
$400 per month grew by nearly 4.5 million. 

• The loss of these 1 million units with low monthly rents was the result of housing 
removal or upgrading to attract higher-income tenants. The Joint Center for Housing Studies 
of Harvard University concluded that the recovery that began in 1982 "did nothing to alleviate 
the renter cost burden: increases in real rents have steadily outpaced growth in real income." 

• Annual construction of low-income rental units through both public and private efforts 
has fallen from 100,000 to 23,000 since the late 1970s. 

Rental costs have increased rapidly as a proportion of young families* Incomes, 
both because rents have risen and because the incomes of young families have 



• Adjusted for inflation, rents increased by 16 percent between 1981 and 1987 

• The rent burden (median rent as a proportion of median income) for households 
headed by persons under age 25 and for those headed by persons ages 25 to 34 increased by 
one-third from 1974 to 1987 

• These increases were especially severe for young families with children. For example, 
the rent burden for single parents under age 25 rose to 81 percent of their median income by 



declined. 



1987 



Rent Burden as Percent of Median Income 



1974 



1987 



Change 
1974-1987 



Household Head Under Age 25 

Married with Children 
Single Parent with Children 
Married, No Children 



24% 
19% 
46% 
18% 



36% 
28% 
81% 
25% 



+ 33% 
+ 47% 
+ 76% 
+ 39% 



Household Head Ages 25-34 

Married with Children 
Single Parent with Children 
Married, No Children 



19% 
17% 
35% 
14% 



25% 
22% 
58% 
18% 



+ 32% 
+ 29% 
+ 66% 
+ 29% 
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HEALTH INSURANCE AND HEALTH CARE 




''Health insurance'' nfm^ any pnllle ot pm insurance plan that pays for the cost 
of health care, regardless of fte scope of the coverage or the ortent (If any) to which the 
cost of the insurance is paid by government or a private employer. 



Young Adults Are the Least Lilcely of Any Age Group To Have Health Insurance, 
and They Have Suffered the Greatest Decline in Health Insurance Coverage 

Most people under age 65 in this country who have health insurance obtain it through 
their jobs. Health insurance is among the most important fringe benefits of employment/ 
Many employers pay part or all of the premium cost for permanent employees and (with less 
frequency) their dependent spouses and children. If not insured through employment, fami- 
lies have great difficulty in obtaining either insurance or adequate care on their own, be- 
cause both individually purchased health insurance plans and health care itself are so ex- 
[)ensive. While public insurance through Medicaid is sometimes available to low-income 
families, its narrow coverage reaches only a minority of those who need it. 

This current system of health insurance has begun to develop widening cracks. The 
number of Americans with neither public nor private insurance grew from 30 millio.i in 1982 
to 37 million in 198(). Some of this increase occurred because employers cut back on ttie 
insurance they offered, either eliminating it completely or increasing the (Miiployees' share of 
premiums so that more employees could not afford to purchase it. But much of the growth in 
the number of uninsured persons has been caused by sliifls in the job market: the number of 
jobs in the service sectors (which are often low-paid or in nonunionized industries, making 
health coverage less likely) has increased while manufacturing jol)s have disappeared, and 
more and more jobs are temporary or part Ume--or both— and, therefore, far less likely to 
provide insurance. 
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The effects of these job market shifts have been most pronouneecl for youn^ workers. It 
is therefore not surprisintj that young adults have been the group most likely to lose private 
health insurance since 1974. 

In 1974, 18 • to 24-year-oIds were the age group least likely to be insured. Dur- 
ing the followin^^ decade, they suffered a decline in private insurance coverage that 
was nearly twice as great as that experienced by any other age group. 

• The National Center for Health Statistics' Health Interview Survey found that the pro- 
portion of 18- to 24~year-olds with private insurance coverage fell from nearly three-fourths to 
about two-thirds. Most of this decline occurred from 198U to 1984. 



Percent of Americans Covered by Private Health Insurance, by Age Group 



1974 1980 1984 

Under age 18 76.2% 75.7% 72.5% 

Ages 18-24 74.3% 72.3% 67.4% 

Ages 2r 44 83.9% 83.3% 80.1% 

Ages 45-64 84.3% 83.9% 83.3% 



• Even employed 18- to 24-year-olds were far less likely to have private health insurance 
in 1984 than employed members of other age groups. Seventy-five percent of enriployed 18- to 
24-year-olds were insured, as opposed to 86 percent of employed 25- to 44-year-olds and 90 
percent of the 45- to 64-yerir-olds. 

• In many respects young adults are in better health than older adults, so it might be 
assumed that some of the difference based on age occurs because young adults fail to pur- 
chase partially paid employer coverage when they perceive themselves to be in good health. 
But young adults are far less likely to be privately insured regardless of their perception of 
their health status. 



Percent With Private Health Insurance, by Age and Self-Reported Health Status, 1984 



18-24 Years 44 Years 45-64 Years 



Health Status 




Percent With . rivate Health Insurance 




Excellent 


73.2% 


86.0% 


89.6% 


Very Good 


70.5% 


83.6% 


90.0% 


Good 


,56.8% 


72.6% 


84.8% 


Fair 


45 0% 


57.9% 


69.7% 


Poor 


29.6% 


40.4% 


53.0% 



Young Adults Are More Likely To Suffer from Acute Health Conditions and Lose 
Days of Work as a Result, But Are Least Likely To Have a Regular Doctor 

While older adults suffer far more frequently from chronic conditions, young 
adults are the ((roup that most frequently has acute conditions (injuries, infectious 
diseases, respiratory conditions, ^nd the like). 



Nunfiber of Acute Conditions Per 100 Persons Per Year by Age, 1982 and 198G 

1982 1986 

Ages 18-24 170.3 195.1 

Ages 25-44 150.7 168.6 

Ages 45-64 106.7 125.1 



• Much of the incroaso from 1982 to 1986 wa.s a result of a higher iiifhitMiza rate in thi- 
latter year, Ixit in both years the youtiije.st adults we'e substantially more likely to suffer from 
^'^'»". conditions. 
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Although more frequently ill from acute conditions, young adults are less likely 
than any other age group to have a regular doctor. 

• According to the National Research Corporation, 26 percent of 18- to 24-year olcls had 
no regular doctor, compared with 22 percent of those ages 25 to 34, 17 percent of those ages 
35 to 44, and 16 percent of those ages 45 to 64. 

• Young adults also are the age group most likely to miss work because of an acute 
illness. The precise factors underlying this pattern—whether it is lack of medical care, lack 
of health msurance to obtain medical care, lack of adequate attachment to the work force, or 
other Ccvjses— cannot be determined. What is startling is both the size of the gap and the 
extent to which it has grown from 1982 to 1986 (data by age are not available for earlier 
years). 



Number of Work Loss Days Associated with Acute Conditions 
Among Currently Employed Persons (Per 100 Conditions) by Age, 1982 and 1986 

1982 1986 

Ages 18-24 290.2 383.9 

Ages 25-44 277.7 324.0 

Ages 45-64 272.1 309,3 



The Declining Economic and Insurance Status of Young Families Threatens the 
Health of America's Children, Especially Infants and Toddlers 

Children living in young families are more likely than those in older families to 
be uninsured* 

• Nineteen percent of all children under age 18 were uninsured in 1986. Among chil- 
dren living in families headed by persons underage 30, however, 21.5 percent were 
uninsured. 

• Children living in very young families are at even greater risk of having no health 
insurance coverage. More than one in four children (273 percent) living in families headed 
by persons under age 25 was uninsured in 1986, 

Younger pregnant women, who suffered the worst losses in private health insur- 
ance coverage and who were more affected by the 1981 Medicaid reductions than any 
group of adults, were significantly less likely to receive prenatal care in 1986 than 
just a decade earlier. 

Nothing is more important in ensuring a child's good start in life or a pregnant woman's 
health than early and comprehensiv'e prenatal care. Since roughly three-fourths of all U.S. 
births are to mothers under age 30, utilization of prenatal care among young women takes on 
particular significance. Yet between 1!)76 and 1986, the overall proportion of pregnant women 
under age 30 who received early prenatal care has either failed to improve or declined. 



Percentage of Babies Born to Women Who Received Prenatal Care in First Trimester 

by Age of Mother, 1976 and 1986 





1976 


1986 


Change 


Ages 15-19 


S;3.7'!o 


r>;-i.4% 


- 1% 


Ages 20-24 


710% 


70.7% 


~ 4% 


Ages 25-29 


82.:3% 


82.7% 


+ 1% 


Ages 30-34 




85.5% 


+ (5'5'u 


Ages 35-39 


72.;-i% 


82.9% 


+ 15% 


40 and Over 


61.9% 


74.1% 


+ 20% 



Thus, the slifjht overall decline^ in ulilization of early |)rcM)at.il care (from 7{)M |)orcent to 
75.9 percent) that occurred betw^een VM) and ll)8() Dot onlv marks a reversal of the overall 
improviuuents ttiat occurred diirin!^ ttie 1970s, but also masks an ai^e-specitie decline in 
early utilization among youui^cn women. 

Thi8 decline among younger women in early utilization ol care was accom- 
panied by startling increases in the percentage of births to yoimger women who 
^ receive late or no prenatal care, 
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• The porcctitaj^o o{ such births jum[)oc1 by om'-thiid anu)ii,t> iiiotliers ac^es 20 to 24, 
whilt! th(> proportion of births to mothers receiving late or no care drop[jecl substantially 
aniotig women a^es 30 and over. 



Percentage of Babies Born to Women Receiving Late or No Prenatal Care 
By Age of Mother, 1976 and 1986 





1976 


1986 


Change 


Ages 15-19 


10.9% 


12,5% 


+ 15% 


Ages 20-24 


.S.()% 


7,4% 


-t-32% 


Ages 25-29 


3,5% 


4.0% 


+ 14% 


Ages 30-34 


3,9% 


3.3'M) 


- 15% 


Ages 35-39 


i)A% 


4.2% 


- ,34'K) 


40 and Over 


9.6% 


7.3% 


-24% 



The erosion in the receipt of prenatal care among younger mothers parallels the decline 
in public and private fiealth insurance coverage of young adults. While Medicaid expansions 
in recent years will provide relief for the poorest pregnant women, 80 percent of all states still 
do not extend coverage to near-poor women, who account for about one-third of all unin- 
sured i^regnant women. 

When mothers do not get early and adequate prenatal care, the consequences 
for their children are severe. 

• Babies born to mothers who receive no prenatal care are three times as likely to die 
and two to four times as likely to be bom at low birthweight~a major cause of infant death 
and long-term disability— -as babies wh(3se mothers receive early and adequate care, 

• Between 1970 and 1979, the percentage of infants born at lov/ birthweight declined by 
13 percent. From 1980 to 1986, no further gains were made in reducing low-b;.;hweight births. 

• Similarly, the nation's infant mortality rate dropped lapidly i i the late 1960s and the 
1970s, but the rate of progress has since slowed considerably to "the point that there was no 
statistically significant improvement from 1984 to 1985. 

• Vor the first tinv since 1960, the neonatal mortalitv rate (deaths within the lirst 28 
days of life) did not improve from 1984 to 1985, Black neonatal mortality actually rose in 
1985 for the first time in 20 years. 
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REGIONAL DATA ON 
YOUNG FAMIUES 



REGIONAL DATA ON YOUNG FAMILIES 



Flttdtng 

The crisisior young faniiftes is a naiional one. Their economic base \m deteriorated 
even in relatively prosperous regions Jeavinf! young famiiie} ttoou^ut the nation at 
greater risk of poverty than they were 15 j«ai a^^^^ 

• The median income 
between 1973 and 198( declining by as imich as oM^iii 

• Poverty rates anKjng 
period, rangii^ km Id to 24 percent in 

• \bung families we m 
of the regkm in which they live* 



major area of the country since 1973. 

''Region'' as defined In this s(3ction refers to the geogr&phic areas established by the 
Ui). Census fkireau, which gro>ip the states into nine regions. A listing of the states included 
in each region can be found at ttie end of this section. 



Young Faniiiies in Kvery Region Have Lost Substantial Ground 
When Compared with Tlieir Counterparts of 15 Years A|K) 

'y\\v probkMiis \f)nii;( fn,iiiiti(\'> ai(^ tnilv fialionni in sropc. In vwrv HMjiou of llic 

('(niiitrv, \\\v \ )',\\\v\\] lor \-()uii;^ faiiiilicvs is \ iiliiallv \\\v sanuv falluiii iiicoiiu^s. iisiiij^ powilv 
ral(\s. and liij;h(M" proiiorlioiis ot Icniah^ t^'vukul laiiiilic^v '\^\v pailicular (Hoiioniic liaidslups 
ot soiiK^ r(M;i()iis niosl iiotablv Ihr industrial Mii(l\v{\sl(^rn sImIcs lia\'(' pro(li!( (Ml ilic riiosl 
pr(\Mpil()iis iiicoinr los.scvs ImM\v(mmi ][)7A and \Wi). \v\ no r(^j;ion, rcj.jardkvss ol how pros 
pmnis. ha:; escaped llu\s(^ prol)l(Mns. 

What is niosI strikiiKj about \\\v r(Miional dala on \'onn)! Iaiinh(^s how hlik^ oonihtions 
v'firicd a( r(\ss rc^jjons in ()n(^ niipjil twpcct Ih.il. with such ^.ifinih( an' (hsparihcs in 
(H'onoiiiic rop.ilihons hdwiuMi lh(^ sonlhi^n. inidw("-.l(M n. aiivl N(^w k'.iipjand s\,\\vs in l!)Nfi. 
youiii! lainiluvs \.vonkl tarc^ t \}r\\v\ in sohk^ r(\uions dian ni othns. hist(>a(h Ihc (hfl(M'(Miot's 
btlwcuMi r(\f;ioiis ha\'(^ n iiiowiul since 11)7:!. 

Th(^ \\r<\\ iniiiofiiiilv ol inconu^ k'sscs .ind risiin; po\/M(\' ra trs for \'oniui faiuduv^ .icinss 
riMiions nn(k'rs' -r(\s the k)ns; Ivrw), 'ihnchiiah anc iialiMH.i; iiutuM^ ol the piohlvin. whK h \\\\\ 
nol soK'cd hv short Icri i, naniiwK' l.in.vU-d or meal, state . '^r n^jioiial (nir)rls akMnv It also 
(kiiionslratcs IIk^ hniils ol fcono^niir, ijiowth l)\ ^(^If a!> a 'olni: >n to th'^ plii^ht ol votini! 
fa!nili(.\s, Some groups ol ' ouni; taiiiilio'. most noiahlv: mariiiM; ('oni)l(^ laniilics w ilhont ' hi! 
driMi can t(\k(* inimcMliatc ailwuiLijM^ ol opportnniiics ui an c^pandini! cconoMi\ h\ srnflnic 
two tnll tiinc \vod\ocs into the labor ni.nkd. ^r^ tlu^ incr(M,s(^ in p(Avrt\* (Miioni; \oiii,i! Ianiiii"s 
witli childrdi in m^pjods such a,s N( w Kni'.iand. d('!>|)itc (heir low uiuMuploMnenl Mir-., 
serves ,js a reminder that ononiK <Mowili aloiir \^ ill not be sufliei'iil lo (misiim* adctjua'c 
inconuss lor parent', wilh (he KmsI (slm atmn oi in io\e'M* (ks liiu's lu mairi<ie<' mIcs and 
corr(ssp()ndiP.;i iiuMe.^scs m oul ol \\(Ml|o( k j hiidbeaniri anuni^! \ounf! AmetK ans 

Thv UiVs^uin lurnnrs ot ye.snjp; t^HoiJicss wUh riii!<ir<^u Sell shi^rjtfy <^v^ny ir^nn} 
hv\wvn Wr.\ csnd 1})»S(K wUh drrlines i'aiM|h).f^ inrm ouv-iyixlh lo cji mvvU as onv- 

%-\. 
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states In Each of the Nine Census Regions 



I. New Knglaiul 

CoiinciMic'iit 
Maine 

MassaciuiscMls 
New I lainpsliii'c' 
l\lu)(l(^ lsl<\iul 
Vcnnonl 

II. Micl-Athuilic 

N(»\v Vhrk 
l'(Mins\i\a[iia 

III. Kasf North ( enfral 

Illinois 
Ifuiian.i 
Mit'hii'an 
( )lii() ' 
W'iscoMsrn 



IV. West North CtMitral 

Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
MiiuKvsola 
Nrhraska 
NortI 



Sonth Makola 

V South Alhuitic 

I )(ii\\ ar(* 
I'lotida 
( icoiilia 
Mai \ l(Hul 
\orlh Carolina 
S(nitli Carolina 
\ n^iiiiM 

Washnii^lon n.C. 
\\(*st \'ir^niia 

VI, l ast Sonth Central 

Alahaiiia 
K(Mil(uk\ 

Miss|ss||)|)f 
'|(Mlll(»SS('(» 



VII. West South Central 

Arkansas 
Lonisirina 
( )klalioni<\ 
'Irxas 

VIII. Mountahi 

Arizona 

t '( )loracl() 

Idaho 

MtHilana 

NVxada 

New M(\\u () 

nail 

VWoinnu:! 

IX. Pacilic 

Alaska 
( 'aliloriiia 
1 lawaii 
( )r(Mi()n 
\\asl)int;l( 
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• In the East North Centrat states (ttlinois, hidiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsi!i), 
the median incomes of young families with children fell by 32 percent— a reflection of the 
severe impact of the decline of manufacturing industries on young workers in this region. 

• Income losses also were dramatic in other parts of the country ranging from declines 
of roughly one-fourth in the South and West to one-sixth in the northeastern and Mountain 
states. 

• While the deepest and most uniform losses were for young families with children, 
similar trends applied to young families in general. Only in one region did the incomes of 
young families as a whole go up: in New England, where the gains of childless families more 
than offset the losses of families with children, the median income of all young families rose 
by 9 percent. 

As a result of these income losses there were sharp increases in poverty 
among young families in each geog»*aphic region between 1973 and 1986. 

• Poverty rates among young families were very similar throughout the country by 1986, 
ranging from 19 to 24 percent. Regions that previously had the lowest poverty rates among 
young families (including the Midwest and parts of tht! Southeast) have experienced some of 
the greatest economic problems in recent years, exacerbating the plight of young families in 
these areas. 

• In every region, poverty increased more rapidly among young families than among 
older ones. In five of nine region^', the poverty rate for young families was more than double 
that of older families in 1986~a relative gap larger than that found in any region of the 
country in 1973. 



Po\ erty Rates Among Young Families by Geographic Region, 1973 and 1986 



Geographic Re|>fion 


1973 


1986 


Change 
1973-1986 


New England 


13.2% 


20.4% 


+ 55% 


Mid-Atlantic 


13.5% 


20.5% 


+ 52% 


East North 


10.4% 


22.9% 


+ 120% 


Central West North 


9.7% 


19.2% 


+ 98% 


Central South Atlantic 


10.2% 


21.5% 


+ 111% 


East South 


12.7% 


23.9% 


+ 88% 


Central West South 


16.8% 


22,7% 


+ 35% 


Central Mountain 


12.3% 


22.3% 


+ 81% 


Pacific 


13.5% 


20.9% 


+ 55% 


All Regions 


12.3% 


21.6% 


+ 76% 



In every region except New England, the growth in poverty rates occurred for 
both young married couple families and young female-headed families. Even in New 
England, with its extremely low rates of Joblessness, young female-headed families 
were more likely to be poor in 1986 than in 1973. 

• Among young married couple famities, poverty rates jumped stiarp' ^ in the South, 
West, and Midwest. The increases were smatter in the Mid-Atlantic region, and poverty 
among young married couple families dropped dramaticatly in New Kngland as those fami- 
lies with two potential wage earners took advantage of expanding employment opportunities 
in the region. 

• Because young female-headed families nw. less able to tal«: advantage of im[)roving 
labor market conditions, their poverty rates remained extremely high even in more [mxsper- 
ous regions. More than GO percent of all young femate headed families in every svgion c^xcept 
the F^acifk: were poor in I98(i, and New England's poverty ratu for these famities was the 
highest in the nation (69 percent). 

In Every Region, A G. eater Proportion of Young Families Is Now Headed by Women 

The share of young families with female heads has Jun>ped dramatically in 
every region, increasing by at least half and in some cases more than doubltngi 

O 



• The proportion of younH families that are feinalo-lieaded varies only slightly across 
rei^ions. In every retjion, 20 to 25 percent of all young families were headed by women with 
no husband present in March 1987 

• Tlie regions that had the lowest proportions of young female-headed households in 
1974 (including the Midwest and the deep South) have experienced the greatest relative in- 
creases in such families since then. 



Percent of Young Families Headed by Women With No Spouse Present, 
by Geographic Region, 1973 and 1986 





1079 
19(0 




Change 
1973-1986 


new iLngianii 


1.1,2% 


24.4% 


+ 85% 


Mid-Atlantic 


14.9% 


23.3% 


+ 56% 


Erisl North 


12,0% 


23.7% 


+ 98% 


Gintral West North 


8.6% 


19.6% 


+ 128% 


Central South Atlantic 


11.5% 


22.7% 


H- 97% 


East South 


10,8% 


22.1% 


+ 105% 


Central West South 


12.6% 


19.7% 


+ 56% 


Central Mountain 


15.5% 


22.1% 


+ 45% 


Pacific 


16,6% 


24,5% 


+ 48% 


All Regions 


12.9% 


22,6% 


+ 75% 



Hopes for Owning a Home Also Have Faded for Young Families in 
Every Major Area of the Country 

Data on home ownership among young families are not available on a regional basis to 
the same degree as data on median earnings, family incomes, and poverty However, a recent 
analysis by William C. Apgar, Jr. and H. James Brown of the Joint Center for Housing Studies 
of Harvard University provides a general look at regional trends in home ownership by young 
heads of households in 1973 and 1987 dividing the country into four major geographic areas 
(Northeast, Soutli, Midwest, and West). The findings from this study provide further evidence 
tfiat the consequences of a declining economic base for young fcimilies are being felt 
throughout the nation. 

Home ownership rates for young heads of hou&eholds fell in every major geo- 
graphic area between 1973 and 1987. 

* In most cases, these declines in home ownersliip have been greatest in the Midwest 
and the South, where housing used to be the most affordable, 

• As a result, home ownership rates among young householders have grown more uni- 
form between 1973 and 1986, particularly for heads of households under age 25. 



Home Ownership Rates by Geographic Area and Age of Householder, 1973 and 1987 

linuer Age 25 





1973 


1987 


1973 


1987 


Northeast 


17,4% 


14,6% 


36,2% 


34.1% 


Midwest 


25,3% 


16.2% 


47.9% 


40.2% 


South 


29,9% 


21,0% 


47.6% 


39.4% 


West 


lli.3% 


9,(i'}<i 


3\).7% 


27.0% 
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NOTES ON THE DATA IN THIS REPORT 



The data on which this report is based are drawn primarily from the Current'Popuiation 
ourvey (CPS), a household survey conducted bythe IJ,S, Bureau of the Census in cooperation 
with the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The CPS provides a broad array of data on the labor market experience, earnings, and 
incomes of Americans and their families. Each month, a representative sample of approxi- 
mately 60,000 households is selected for interviews by the Bureau of the Census, Although 
not every household contains a family (.some households a'.e composed of individuals living 
alone or unrelated individuals living togther), nearly thref>fourths of the nation's households 
are classified as families. The CPS is the source of the rational unemployment statistics 
released monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In addition to the uniform monthly data collected thrciijh the CPS, a set of supplemen- 
tary questions are a.sked each March concerning the work experience, earnings, and incomes 
of household members in the previous calendar year. By combining these dat- ; with demo- 
graphic data on the structure and composition of families and the number of children living 
in them, it is possible to develop a fairly detailed picture of the changing economic status of 
American families over time. 

Most of the trends examined in this report are based on comparisons of data for 1973 
and 1986. As a starting point for these comparisons, l;)73 was selected because it represents 
the most recent peak in inflation-adjusted family incomes and the low point for family poverty 
rates—the culmination of a quartc century of post-World War II economic growth. The year 
1986 is the most recent for which data on annual earnings, family incomes, and family pov- 
erty are available. 

The size of the national CPS hou.sehold sample has varied over the past few decades, 
declining in recent years as a result of federal budget cuts. At least 6,000 young families were 
interviewed for the March surveys in 1974, 1980, and 1987 from which most of the data in this 
report are derived. As shown in the following table, the total number of family interviews 
conducted during these months ranged from a low of 35,000 to a high of nearly 48,000. 



Number of CPS Family Interviews by Age of Family Head 





March 1974 


March 1980 


March 1987 


Under Age 30 


6.193 


8,329 


5,993 


Under Age 25 


2,422 


3,005 


1,783 


Ages 2" -29 


3,771 


5,324 


4.212 


Ages 30-64 


23,317 


32,191 


28,815 


Ages 65 and Over 


5,223 


7,211 


6,658 


Total 


34,733 


47,731 


41,468 



All of the datr on annual earnings and family incomes contained in this report are 
adjusted for inflation and expressed in 1986 dollars. Data from the Consumer Price Index for 
All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) was used to convert earnings and income data from years prior 
to 1986 into 1986 dollars. Monthly estimates for the CPI-U are developed by ttie Bureau ol 
Labor Statistics. Tlie average annual value of the CPI-U in 1986 was two and a half times 
greater than in 1973. 

Tlie CPI-U is the standard inflation index used by the federal tjovernrnent to calculate^ 
annual cost-of-living adjustments and by the U,S, Cc^nsus Bureau in its analyses of annual 
income and poverty data. Sonu^ analysts have arguc^d that the CPI-U overstated actual ir^ 
c>-eases in the cost of living during ttie 197()s by incorporating higher mortgage interest rates 
into the costs of housing even for existing homeowners who may' not have been affected l)y 
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such increases. Foryouiuj families, however, these criticisms tiave little relevance because 
most young families do not own their own homes. As such, they are most likely to be af- 
fi-ted by rising mortgat^e rates, 'n addition, the basic family living costs for young families- 
home ownership and rental costs, utilities, food, clothing, medical costs, and other basic 
needs— rose faster than the CPI-U during this period, sugrjesting that the CPI-U does not 
overstate actual changes in the cost of living for such families. 

A few sections of this report rely on data from sources other than the CPS in an attempt 
to illustrate some of the consequences of falling earnings and incomes among young 
families. 

In the discussion of home ownership costs for young families, sales prices of existing 
housing and characteristics of conventionally financed mortgages are drawii from published 
data of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, with calculations by GDI- Data on home owner- 
ship trends and rental costs for very young families are from William C. Apgar, Jr. and H. 
James Brown, State of the Nation's Housing 1988, Joint Center for Housing Studies ol Harvard 
University Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

in the analysis of health insurance trends, data on private health insurance coverage 
and acute fiealth conditions among young adults are derived from the National Health Inter- 
view Survey conducted by the National Center for Health Statistics, U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services. Data on prenatal care and infant mortality— as well as data on out-of- 
wedlock childbearing included in this report— are based on Monthly Vital Statistics Reports 
of the National Center for Health Statistics. 
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APPENDIXES 



I. Median Annual Earnings of Heads of Young Families 
by Race and Educational Attainment, 1973, 1979, and 1986 (1986 dollars) 

White, Non-Hispanic 

High School Dropouts 
High School Graduates 
Some College 
College Graduates 

Blacic, Non-Hispanic 
High School Dropouts 
High School Graduates 

Some College 
College Graduates 

Hispanic 

High School Dropouts 
High School Gradu tes 
Some College 
College Graduates 

2. Median Annual Earnings of Men Ages 20-29 
by Marital Status, Race, and Educational Attainment, 1973 and 1986 (1986 dollars) 



1973 


1979 


1986 


Change 1973-1986 


$20,229 


$18,132 


$16,000 


-20.9% 


16,036 


12,844 


8,399 


-47,6% 


20,970 


18,132 


15,321 


-26.9% 


20,970 


20,399 


18,000 


- 14.2% 


24,670 


22,665 


24,000 


- 2.7% 


1 1 ,965 


8,764 


6,000 


-49.9% 


3,849 


2,448 


0 


-100.0% 


14,802 


10,275 


5,640 


-61.9% 


18,601 


15,110 


12,000 


-35.5% 


20,970 


19,190 


14,400 


-31.3% 


13,704 


12,088 


9,600 


-29,9% 


10,983 


9,743 


6,500 


-40.8% 


16,036 


15,110 


11,700 


-27.0% 


21,108 


15,110 


15,000 


-28.9% 


23,286 


17,225 


25,500 


+ 9.5% 





1973 


1986 


Change 1973-1986 


All Men >^e8 20-29 


$15,989 


$11,500 


-28.1% 


Married, Spouse Present 


20,970 


17,000 


-18.9% 


Never Married 


7,954 


8,000 


+ 0.6% 


White, Non-Hispanic 


17,146 


13,000 


-24,2% 


Married, Spouse Present 


21,764 


18,000 


-17.3% 


Never Married 


8,351 


10,000 


+ 19.7% 


Black, Non-Hi«panic 


11,669 


6,800 


-41,7% 


Married, i>pouse Present 


17,269 


13,800 


-20,1% 


Never Married 


7,179 


5,000 


-30,4% 


Hispanic 


13,692 


9,200 


-32,8% 


Married, Spouse Present 


16,036 


12,000 


-25.2% 


Never Married 


8,338 


6,700 


-19.6% 


High School Dropouts 


13,023 


7,800 


-40,1% 


Married, Spouse Present 


17,269 


11,127 


-35.6% 


Never Married 


6,414 


4,700 


-26.7% 


High School Graduates 


18,503 


12,800 


-30.8% 


Married, Spouse Present 


21,897 


17,000 


-22,4% 


Never Married 


12,335 


10,000 


-18.9% 


Some College 


16,978 


14,000 


-17.5% 


Married, Spouse l^resent 


21,690 


20,000 


- 7.8% 


Never Married 


9,868 


10,149 


+ 2.8% 


College Graduates 


22,203 


21,000 


- 5.4% 


Married, Spouse Present 


24,670 


25,000 


+ 1,3% 


Never Married 


13,815 


17,000 


+ 23.1% 



O ata include civilian males unly. 
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3. Median Annual Income of Young Families by Marital Status, Race, 
Educational Attainment, and Presence of Children, 1967, 1973, 1979, and 1986 

(1986 dollars) 

Change 

1967 1973 1979 1986 1973-1986 

All Families Headed 
by Persons Under 



Age 30 


$22,988 


$24,798 


$24,236 


$21,455 


-13.5% 


Married Couple 


24,275 


27,137 


27,694 


26 200 


- 3 5% 


Male Head 


8,210 


17,950 


21,341 


20,486 


+ 14.1% 


Female Head 


8,538 


8,635 


8,324 


6,392 


-26.0% 


White, Non-Hispanic 


N.A, 


26,328 


26,760 


24,275 


- 7.8% 


Black, Non-Hispanic 


NA 


15,912 


12,753 


11,250 


- 29.3% 


Hispanic 


N.A 


17,960 


18,035 


15,025 


- IC.3% 


High School Dropouts 


17,175 


16,850 


15,110 


11,000 


-34.7% 


High School Graduates 


24,610 


24.922 


24,478 


20,860 


-ir 3% 


Some College 


26,272 


28,077 


28,715 


26,800 


- 4.5% 


College Graduates 


30,311 


33,884 


33,825 


38,000 


+ 12.1% 


No Children 


25,615 


28,469 


30,144 


29,000 


+ 1.9% 


One or More Children 


22,377 


23,486 


21,426 


17,500 


-25.5% 



NOrr:: D^a on educatioi^al altai r lit uxcl-'des tl. who cilod schod as their majijr activity in March of each year Comparable 
race/ethnic data available bei^inumi? in I97;i. Data include civiliins only 



4. Median Incomes of Young Families 
^ilh Ctiildren by Geographic Region, 1973 and 1986 
(1986 Dollars) 





1973 


1986 


Change 
1973-1986 


New England 


$22,696 


$19,000 


-16.3% 


Mid-Atlantic 


23.740 


17,364 


-26.9% 


East North Central 


26,532 


18,000 


-32.1% 


West North Central 


24,788 


18,000 


-27.4% 


South Atlantic 


23,683 


17,900 


-24.4% 


East South Central 


20,970 


15,900 


-24.2% 


West South Central 


19,736 


16,400 


- 16.9% 


Mountain 


20,969 


17,500 


-16.6% 


l^acific 


23,436 


17,443 


-25,6% 


All Regions 


23,486 


17,500 


-25.5% 
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5. Demographic Profile of Young Families by Family Structu. >, Race, 
Educational Attainment of Family Head, and Presence of Children, 
March 1968, 1974, 1980, and 1987 
(Numbers In Thousands) 

Change 

1968 1974 1980 1987 1974-1987 

All Families Headed 
by Persons Under 
Age 30 

Married Couple 
Male Head 
Female Head 

White, Non-Hispanic 
Black, Non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

High School Dropouts 
High School Graduates 
Some College 
College Graduates 

No Children 
One or More Children 

NOTE: Comparable raco/elluiic dala available beginning n 1974, Data inc lude civilians only 



7,609 


9,991 


9,838 


9,309 


- 6.8% 


6,826 


8,443 


7,783 


6,707 


- 20 6% 


142 


256 


322 


502 


+ 96.1% 


640 


1,292 


1,733 


2,100 


+ 62.5% 


N.A. 


8,094 


7,616 


6,712 


-20.6% 


N.A, 


1,156 


1 ,266 


1,323 


+ 14,4% 


N.A. 


624 


791 


\,0o:, 


+ 69.2% 


2,193 


2,161 


2,015 


1,830 


-15.3% 


3,1 96 


4,187 


4,322 


4,161 


- 0.6% 


986 


1,777 


1 ,838 


1,739 


- 2,1% 


847 


1,489 


1,373 


1,258 


-15.5% 


2.0')2 


3,417 


3.289 


3,074 


- 10.0% 


5,5:^8 


6,574 


6.548 


6,235 


- 5,2% 



6. Demographic Profile of Young Families in Poverty Ly Family Structure, Race, 
Educational Attainment of Family Head, and Presence of Children, 
March 1968, 1974, 1980, and 1987 
(Numbers in Thousands) 



All Poor Families 
Headed by Persons 
Under Age 30 

Married Couple 
Male Head 
Female Head 

White, Non-Hispanic 
Black, Non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

High School Dropouts 
High School Graduates 
Some College 
College Graduates 

No Children 

One or More Children 



1968 


1974 






Change 


1980 


1987 


1974-1987 


958 


1,229 


1,422 


2,012 


+ 63.7% 


509 


452 


476 


617 


+ 36.5% 


70 


48 


36 


81 


+ 68.8% 


379 


730 


910 


1,314 


+ 80.0% 


N.A. 


648 


669 


1,018 


+ 57.1% 


N.A. 


405 


503 


603 


+ 48.9% 


N.A. 


151 


207 


355 


+ 135.1% 


551 


615 


676 


849 


+ 38.0% 


223 


:m, 


523 


853 


+ 119.8% 


54 


112 


IH 


172 


+ 53.6% 


25 


25 


32 


32 


+ 28.0% 


172 


169 


121 


1,35 


+ 20.1% 


786 


1 ,060 


1,302 


1,877 


+ 77.1% 



m\E: Povrrly ,slalns as of 1%V, Vm, l!)7!J. and \m\. ('ornparahlf mc r rllii 
Dala Include civilians only. 



\U\ availahh' ht'mnnin.k! ni \m. 
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7. Percentages of Young Families Living in Poverty by Family Structure, Race, 
Educational Attainment of Family Head, and Presence of Children, 
March 1968, 1974, 1980, and 1987 





1968 


1974 


1980 


1987 


All Families Headed 










by Persons Under 










A OA 

Age 30 


P. 6% 


12.3% 


14.5% 


21.6% 


Married Couple 


7.5% 


5.4% 


6.1% 


9.2% 


Male Head 


49.3% 


18.8% 


1 1 .2% 


16.1% 


Female Head 


59.2% 


56.5% 


52,5% 


62.6% 


White, Non-Hispanic 


N.A. 


8.0% 


8.8% 


15.2% 


Black, Non-Hispanic 


N.A. 


35.0% 


39.7% 


45.6% 


Hispanic 


N.A. 


24.2% 


26.2% 


33.6% 


High School Dropouts 


25.1% 


28.5% 


33.5% 


46.4% 


High School Graduates 


7.0% 


9.3% 


12 '% 


20.5% 


Some College 


5.5% 


6.3% 


6.2% 


9.9% 


College Graduates 


3.0% 


1 .7% 


2.3% 


2.5% 


No Children 


8.4% 


4.9% 


3.7% 


4.4% 


One or More Children 


14.1% 


16.1% 


19.9% 


30.1% 



NOTl-: Povi'rly stains as c.f 1967. \m, 1979. and 1980. C'c)ni[)arabk' raccveihnic data available bc^inninv? in 1974. 
Dala include civilians only. 



8. Percentages of Young Families with Children Living in Poverty by Family Structure, 
Race, Educationul Attainment of Family Head, and Presence of Children, 

March 1974 and 1987 

Change 

1974 1987 1974-1987 

All Families with Children 
Headed by Persons 

Under Age 30 16.1% 30.1% + 87% 

Married Couple 6.4% 12.8% + 100% 

Female Head 58.9% 67.8% + 15% 

White, Non-Hispanic 10.5% '^2.3% +112% 

Black, Non-Hispanic 38.8'M) 53.0')i) + 37% 

Hispanic 28.8% 40,1% + 39% 

High School Dropouts 32.3% 53.5% + 66% 

High School Graduates 11.5% 26,9% +134% 

Some College 8.4')(i 14,3% + 70% 

College Graduates 2.3% 5.6% + 143% 

NOTl'.: I'owrh stali:', ,is of 19'/:! ,iiui 
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9. Numbers of Children Livin(( in Young Families 
by Family Structure and Educational Attainment of Family Head, 
March 1968, 1974, 1980, and 1987 





(Numbers in Thousands) 








1968 


1974 


1980 


1987 


All Children Living in 










Families Headed by 










Persons Under Age 30 


10,947 


1 1 320 


10,875 


10,530 


IVlairicU v^uupic 


y,42S3 


8,888 


7 01 fi 


t),yo.3 


Male Head 


24 


69 


128 


252 


Female Head 


1,494 


2 3(j4 


2,831 


3,315 


ril{Jll OCIlUUI L/iupuui?> 


4,242 


3,598 








4,526 


4,935 








1,204 


1,491 








81 1 


1,106 




7 1 7 


Students 




IQO 


219 


259 


nfiomea vuupie 










1 li^ll O^liULfl L'll^lJl^Ulo 


3,295 


2,349 








4,078 


4,049 








1,118 


1,315 




1 0/1/1 


v^Ullc|jc VJidUUdlca 


796 


1,044 








142 


130 


1 (\A 


1 no 


Female Head 










High School Dropouts 


942 


1,210 


1,185 


1,308 


High School Graduates 


443 


869 


1,181 


1,432 


Some College 


81 


174 


276 


364 


College Graduates 


14 


56 


78 


63 


Students 


15 


55 


111 


147 



NOTE; Poverty status as of mi \m. 197'J, and 1!)«6. 



10. Percentages of Children in Young Families Living in Poverty by 
Family Structure and Educational Attainment of Family Head, 
March 1968, IS74, 1980, and 1987 





1968 


1974 


1980 


1987 


All Children Living in 










Families Headed hy 










Persons Under Age 30 


19.0% 


20.7% 


24.2% 


34.7% 


Married Couple 


10,5% 


8.2% 


10.8% 


16.0% 


Male Head 


41.7% 


23.2% 


23.4% 


39.7'!n 


Female Head 


72.2% 


67.7% 


61.7% 


73.6% 


High School Dropouts 


35.3'K) 


39.5'!(, 


44.6% 


60.7% 


High School Graduates 


9.9% 


13.;)'V., 


19.2% 


29.5% 


Some College 


7.0% 


8.9'«i 


9.8'!() 


13.7% 


College Graduates 


2.1% 


2.8';i 


4.3% 


7.0% 


Married Couple 










High School Dropouts 


21.3% 


17.7% 


21.!)% 


35.0% 


High School Graduates 


5.4% 




9.2';i. 


13.4% 


Some College 


3.5% 


AM) 


4. ()'!'() 


5.2% 


College Graduates 


1.6% 


1.1% 


2.5% 


6.1% 


Female Head 










High School Dropouts 


84.r)% 


82.1% 


80.8% 


89.4% 


High School Graduates 


50.8% 


54,0')ii 


50.4% 


()8.6"/n 


Some College 


5 ' 0 


42.5')m 


39.5% 


41.8% 


College Graduates 


28.u% 


35.7')i. 


21.8% 


15.9% 



MUTE; Itivurlv status as ol I'MiV, \m. l!)79, .iiid VMi 



ALSO AVAILABLE FROM CDF 



A Vision for America's Future 

A Children's Defense Budget: An Agenda for the 1990s 

With the beginning, of a n<^w presidential Administration in Washington, this books looks 
ahead and sets long- and short-term goals for children, ^ilmphasis is placed on ways 
advocates, coTimun'ties, states, and the federal government can work together to inif^rove 
maternal and c hild health, child care, child welfare, youth employment, education, housing, 
nutrition, and the teenage pregnancy crisis. $13.95, available January 1989 

The Health of America's Children: Maternal and Child Health Data Book 

The most comprehensive examination available of the health of the nation's children, 
including infant mortality and low-birlhweight rates; prenatal care utilization; state-by-state 
data on the WIC, AFDC, and Medicaid programs; and more, $12.95, available February 1989 

Adolescent Pregnancy Prevention Clearinghouse 

Six in-depth reports a year on specific aspects of the nation's teen pregnancy crisis and its 
solutionis. One-year subscription (six issues), $23.95 

CDF Reports 

The monthly national newsletter for people who want to improve the lives of children. Covers 
what people across the country are doing for children — at the local and state levels, on 
Capitol Hill, and in the Administration. Ibpics include teen pregnancy prevention, child care, 
education, foster care, adoption, child welfare, and more. 12 is.sues (one year). $29.95 



TO ORDER 

Please send me: 

□ A Vision for America's Future, $1 1^.95 

□ The Health of America's Children, $12.95 

□ Adolescent Pregnancy Prevention Clearini;house (one-year subscription), $23.95 

□ CDF Reports (one-year subscription), $29.95 



NAMK 



ADDKESS 

^^^^^ ^^^^ 



DAYTIME mONI- 



lb order, complete this form and mail in an cnvvlope with paymenl to: CDi'/Yl'R, \22 C Street N.W, Wasliinfiton DC 
20001. Prices include postage. We have a no return pDhcy. 



ERIC 



ft / 



ABOUT CDF 



The Children's Defense Fund (CDF) exists to provide a strontj and effective voice for the 
c hildreii of Am^^rica who cannot vote, lobby, or speak for themselves. We pay particular attention 
to the needs of poor, minority and handicapped children and encourage preventive invesuiicuit 
in children before they get sick, drop out of school, suffer family breakdown, or get into trouble, 

CDF is a unique organization. CDF focuses on programs and policies ttiat affect large 
numbers of children, rather than on helping families on a case-by-case basis. Our staff includes 
specialists in health, education, child welfare, mental health, child development, adolescent 
pregnancy prevention, and youth employment. CDF gathers data and disseminates information 
on key issues affecting children. We monitor the development and implementation of federal 
and state policies. We provide information, technical assistance, and support to a network of 
state and local cliild advocates. We pursue an annual legislative agenda in the United States 
Congress and litigate selected cases of major importance. CDF's major initiatives include our 
adolescent pregnancy prevention program and a prenatal care campaign. CDF educates thou- 
sands of citizens annually about children's needs and responsible policy options for meeting 
those needs. 

CDF is a national organization with roots in communities across America. Aithougti our 
main office is in Washington, D.C, we reach out to towns and cities across the country to 
monitor the effects of changes in national and state policies and to help organizations and 
people who are concerned with what happens to children, CDF maintains state offices in 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Ohio, and 'lexas. CDF has developed cooperative projects with groups 
in many states. 

CDF is a private organization supported by foundations, corporate gr^nits, and individual 
donations. 
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Children's Defense Fnnd 

122 C Street, N.W Wa.sliiiigtoii, l),C. 2()()01 
(2()2)fi28-(S787 
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